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BITS RATCRE. 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. MACLEAN. (L. E. L.) 
And thou art dead! It falls upon the ear, 
And heart, with a most strange, and startling sound ; 
For there doth seem a halo bright and clear, — 
The young, and lov’d, and gifted to surround, 
As if to shield them from the tyrant’s power ; 
And while we build for them high hopes on earth, 
We in their future picture not that hour, 
Which quells all hope that has so low a birth. 





Thy genius was a mine of Poesy ! 
Yet some there were, who, though it gave rich ore, 
Still deem’d most precious veins untouch’d did lie, 
(Thyself, perchance, unconscious of such store,) 
And fondly thought that in that far-off clime, 
Choosing some lofty and unhackney’d strain 
With mind matured by travel, change, and time, 
Thy lyre’s rich music oft would wake again ! 


Life’s chequer’d book had but just turn’d for thee 
A new and glowing page of hope and love,— 
Alas! the records brief were doomed to be,— 
Death severs ties nought else could ever move. 
And cold the brow where hangs thy wreath of fame, 
Yet not a leaf of it is lost or faded ; 
And faithfully enshrin’d shall be thy name, 
In hearts that sorrow for thy loss has shaded. 


And thou hast only now a foreign grave,— 
Far from all memories of olden time ; 

Where skies are bright, and palm-trees gently wave 
In the hot air of Afric’s sultry clime: 

And stars which there keep nightly watch above 
Are strange, and shed no rays on this dear land, 
Which yet, methinks, that thou full well didst love, 

And yearn to, even from that distant strand ! 





Camitta Tou.min. 
THE SUNSHINE OF THE HEART. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

The sunshine of the heart be mine, 
Which beams acharm around ; 
Where’er it sheds its ray divine 
Is all enchanted ground ! 
No fiend of care 
May enter there, 
Though Fate employ her art : 
Her darkest powers all bow to thine, 
Bright sunshine of the heart! 


Beneath the splendour of thy ray 
How lovely all is made ; 
Bright fountains in the desert play, 
And palm-trees cast their shade ; 
Thy morning light 
Is rosy bright, 
And when thy beams depart, 
Stull glows with charms thy latest ray, 
Sweet sunshine of the heart! 
LI 


HANDY ANDY. No. V. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

Andy was in sad disgrace for some days with his mother; but, like all mo- 
thers, she soon forgave the blunders of her son,—and indeed mothers are well 
off who have not more than bluaders to forgive Andy did all in his power to 
make himself useful at home, now that he was out of place and dependent on 
his mother, and got a day’s work here and there when he could. Fortunately 
it was haymaking season, which aflorded him more employment than winter 
months would have done; and after most of the farmers had made up their hay, 
and Andy could find no mowing to be paid for, he set-to to cut the 


‘scrap 0’ 
meadow,” as he called it, 


on a small field of his mother’s. Indeed, it was but 
a “ scrap,”’ for the place where it grew was one of those broken bits of ground 
s0 common in the vicinity of mountain ranges, where rocks, protruding through 
the soil, give the notion of a very fin 


‘ 
crop oft stones Vow this locality ave 


iracteristic Ingenuity ; tor 


to Andy the opportunity of exercising a bit of his ch 

when the hay was ready for * cocking,” he selected a good thumping rock as 
the foundation for his haystack, and the superstructure consequently cut a more 
respectable figure than one could have unticipate d from the appearance of the 
little crop as it lay on the ground; and as no vestige of t 
the widow, when she came out to si 


ic rock was Vl ble, 


é the work completed, wondered and re 
joiced at the size of her haystack, and said, ‘* God bless you, Andy, but you'r 
the natest hand for puttin’ up a bit o’ hay I ever seen: throth, I didn’t 
there was the half of it!” 


LoInk 
Little did the widow think that the cock of hay was 

bottle of Champa re It was all 
very well for the widow to admire her hay ; but at last she came to sell it, and 
such sales are generally eflected in Ireland by tl 


as great a cheat as a more than half bottom 


lump,” as it is called, that is, calculating the value of the hay from the appear- 
ance of the stack, as it stands, and drawing it away upon his own cars. Now, 
as luck would have it, it was Andy’s early acquaintance, Owny na Coppal, bought 
the hay; and in consideration of the lone woman, gave her as good a price as he 
could afford, for Owny was an honest, open-hearted fellow, though he was a 
horse dealer ; so he paid the widow the price of her hay on the spot, and said 
he would draw it away at his own convenience 

Tn a few days Owny’s cars and men were sent for this purpose ; but when 
they came to take the haystack to pieces, the solidity of its centre rather as- 
tonished them, and instead of the cars go 
for nothing and went home empty Previously to his men leaving the widow’s 
field they spoke to her on the subject, and said, 

““*Pon my conscience, ma’am, the centre o’ 
heavy.” 


** Oh, indeed, it's powerful hay,” said she 


g back loaded, two had their journey 


your haystack was mighty 


6 Maybe so,” said they ; “‘but there’s not much nourishment in that part 
of it.” 

‘ Not finer hay in Ireland,” said she 

“What s of it, ma’am,”’ said they ‘* Paix, we think Mr. Doyle will be talk 
in’ to you about it.’ And they wert puite ght, for Ow ecame indignant 
at being over-reached, as he tho t, and lost no ‘ ‘ » the widow to 
tell her so When he arrived at he ibin, Andy ri ov n the ouse 
and when the widow ra sed her voice thro nh the st of Owny’s rage, in pro 
testations that she knew not ) And put t 
cock up with his own ds,” t \ pa é , 

‘Oh! it’s you, vo \ t ! “ J \ \ 
with whom he never l it 
day when his horse was nearly | d s ‘ vOrk 
Bad cess to you! warn't it enough fo; vO to " nad Kill one « cs 


} , . 
without plottin’ to chate the rest o 


he purchaser buying “ in the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 





“Ts it me chate them?” said Andy. 
baste for the world.” 

‘‘Not he, indeed, Misther Doyle,” said the widow. 

‘“« Arrah, woman, don’t be talkin’ your balderdash to me,” said Doyle ; ‘‘ Sure 
you took my good money for your hay ?”’ 

** And sure I gave all I had to you,—what more could I do ?” 

“Tare an ounty, woman! who ever heerd of sich a thing as coverin’ up a 
rock wid hay, and sellin’ it as the rale thing.” 

“«’Twas Andy done it Mr. Doyle; hand, act, or part, I hadn’t in it.” 

“ Why, then, arn’t you ashamed o’ yourself?’’ said Owny Doy!e, addressing 
Andy. 

“* Why would I be ashamed ?” said Andy. 

“« For chatin'—that’s the word, sinse you provoke me.’ 

“* What I done is no chatin’,” said Andy ; “I had a blessed example for it.” 

“Oh! do you hear this ?” shouted Owny, nearly provoked to take the worth 
of his money out of Andy’s ribs. 

“Yes, I say a blessed example,” said Andy. ‘Sure, didn’t the blessed 
Saint Pether build his church upon a rock, and why shouldn't I build my cock 
o’ hay *” 

Owny, with all his rage, could not help laughing at the ridiculous conceit. 
“ By this and that, Andy,” said he, “ you're always sayin’ or doing the quarest 
things in the counthry, bad cess to you!” So he laid his whip upon his little 
hack instead of Andy and galloped off. 

Andy went over next day to the neighbouring town, where Owny Doyle kept 
a little inn and a couple of post-chaises (such as they were), and expressed much 
sorrow that Owny had been deceived by the appearance of the hay,—“ But I'll 
pay you the differ out o’ my wages, Misther Doyle,—in throth I will,—that is, 
whenever I have any wages to get, for the Squire turned me off, you see, and 
I’m out of place at the present.” 

“Oh, never mind it,” said Owny. 


“ Throth, I wouldn’t wrong a dumb 


*« Sure it was the widow woman got the 


| money, and I don’t begrudge it ; and now that it’s all past and gone, I forgive 


you. ‘ But tell me, Andy, what put sich a quare thing in your head ?” 

‘Why, you see,” said Andy, “ I didn’t like the poor mother’s pride should 
be let down in the eyes o’ the neighbours ; and so I made the weeshy bit o’ hay 
look as decent as I could,—but at the same time I wouldn’t chate any one for 
the world, Misther Doyle.” 

“ Throth, I b’lieve you wouldn’t, Andy ; but, ‘pon my sowl, the next time I 
go buy hay I'll take care that Saint Pether hasn’t any hand in it.” 

Owny turned on his heel, and was walking away with that air of satisfaction 
which men so commonly assume after fancying they have said a good thing, 
when Andy interrupted his retreat by an interjectional ‘“‘ Misther Doyle.” 

** Well,” said Owny, looking over his shoulder. 

‘*T was thinkin’, sir,” said Andy 

‘* For the first time in your life, I b’lieve,” 
wor thinkin’ '” 

‘*T was thinkin’ o’ dhrivin’ a chay, sir.” 

‘** And what’s that to me ?” said Owny. 

‘Sure, I might dhrive one o’ your chaises.”’ 

‘** And kill more o’ my horses, Andy,—eh? 
Andy.” 

‘“‘ Not a boy in Ireland knows dhrivin’ betther nor me, any way,” said Andy. 

“ Paix, it’s any way and every way but the way you ought, you'd dhrive, sure 
enough, I b’lieve : but at all events, I don’t want a post boy, Andy,—lI have 
Micky Doolin, and his brother Pether, and therm’s enough for me.” 

“Maybe you'd be wantin’ a helper in the stable, Misther Doyle ?” 

‘‘No, Andy ; ut the first time I want to make hay to advantage I'll send 
for you,” said Owny, laughing as he entered his house and nodding at Andy, 
who returned a capacious grin to Owny’s shrewd smile, like the exaggerated re- 
flection of a concave mirror. But the grin soon subsided, for men seldom pro- 
long the laugh that is raised at their expense, and the corners of Andy’s mouth 
turned down as his hand turned up to the back of his head, which he rubbed as 
he sauntered down the street from Owny Doyle’s.—( To be continued.) 


? 


said Owny ; “‘ and what was it you 


No, no, faix ; I’m afeerd 0° you 


—_— 
THE DEED OF SEPARATION. 
A TALE. 

BY MRS ABDY 


Emma Wilmot, a blooming sprightly girl of eighteen, was reading the news- 





| paper to her mother and uncle in the boudoir of the former, and had just finished 


the account of an alarming fire in London. ‘ Uncle,” she said, **1 think there 
are very few sights that you have not seen ; 
mendous fire?” 


“Yes, Emma,” replied Major Hervey ; “ I was once present at a fire tremen- 
t 


dous enough even to gratify a young lady’s taste for horrors; it was the most 
awful description of fire, because it was tlie work of an incendiary, and com- 
bustibles had been laid to give its progress artificial rapidity ; it was not a Lon- 
don fire either, where the spring of a wat« n’s rattle acts as the wave of an 
| enchanter’s wand in procuring engines and assistance from every quarter. It 
took place in a retired country situation, ten miles from any town, and, to 


sum up the horrors, it was at the house of my most dear and valued friends.”’ 


‘Will vou tell me the particulars, uncle ?” said Emma: “that is, if it will 


not make you sad to do so 
‘* It will not make me sad, Emma, for that fire 1s connected with the most 
pleasurable event im my life, and most happy 


that it 


m I, forthe sake of my friends, 
took place 


‘Perhaps your friends were poor,” said Emma ; “had insured their house 


| mue beyond its value, and were glad of thea iditional money l 


‘* No, Emma, you are wrong; the house of my friend was certainly insured, 


but the insurance was beneath its value, and they lost many little articles of use | 


and ornament endeared to them by circumstances, and which no money 
could re } lace ; 
lost ’ 

“Oh! now I guess the mystery—they discovered a concealed treasure in 
the ruins.” 

“You are at once right and wrong: they certainly gained a treasure, 
or rather they regained it, for they had possessed it once, and wantonly cast it 
away.” 

‘“« Now, uncle, you speak in riddles: do pray tell me the story.” 

Major Hervey looked at Lady Wilmot, who gave a nod and smile of assent, 
and he began his narrative 

‘* About twenty years ago, Emma, I went to pay a visit to a young married 
couple, for whom [ had a sincere regard; they lived in a beautiful country- 
, surrounded by spacious grounds It was spring ; 


house the whole neighbour- 


hood seemed one sheet of blosso ns, and the cluste ring branches of the lilae and 
laburnum gave beauty and fragrance to 


the residence of Sir Edgar and Lady Falkland. They were young, handsome, 
wealthy, | llectual, and yet my visit to them was of a melancholy nature 
They did not live happily tovether They had decided on a separation, and the | 
purpose of my journey was to inspect al | witness a deed of separate mainte 
name $9 
‘ How v ocking !”’ said Emma; ‘ ling can justif separation of 
irried « ple.” 
ido A you e.n ! r,”’ said her uncle “there may 
( t ( i fy t i easure; such, howeve were no ( 
mn nm of my trie 3; the moral conduct of each was un mpeacha- 
nd th were free from extravagance and dissipation; but they were un- 


pray were you ever present at a tre- | 


however, they found an article more precious than any they had | 


iy walk through the avenue leading to | 


—— 
| fortunately too much alike in respects where it would have been most desirable 
' that they should have differed ; they were both haughty, exacting, irritable, im- 
patient of slights, and nervously perceptible of slights where no one else would 
have descried them. I think the faults were as nearly as possible equal on each 
side. The lady complained of the want of the attentions of a lover in her husband, 
and the gentleman complained that his wife would not condescend to dress, 
sing, or smile, for his gratification alone, as she was wont to do in the days 
of courtship. They became contradictory, peevish, and sullen, and a fatal 
want of confidence ensued on every affair of life, whether trifling or impor- 
tant.” 

‘‘ How different from my dear father and mother, 
never keep anything a moment from each other ?” 

“The confidence which they withheld from each other,” pursued Major Her- 
vey, ‘‘they reposed in various quarters, and several of the friends thus injudi- 
ciously distinguished made use of the idle and common-place phrase, ‘ When 
married people cannot live happily together, it is best for them to separate.” 
This advice }.ad an effect which sounder advice often fails in having. It was ac- 
cepted by each of the parties, and carried into execution. An eminent lawyer 
was directed to prepare a deed of separation, and, when once signed and wit- 
nessed, Lady Falkland was to quit the residence of her husband, and to return 
to that of her parents. My friends, as you may imagine, were not sitting to- 
gether. Iwas shown into the study of Sir Edgar, and I spared no pains or ar- 
guinents to prevail on him to reconsider his determination, and to endeavour to 
bear with the little imperfections of his wife, and to persuade her to bear with 
hisown. He would not however, admit that he had given her any provocation ; 
he seemed thoroughly convinced of her coldness and want of attachment to 
him. After some cross-questioning, I succeeded in getting him to allow that 
he was occasionally a little irritable ; but such irritability, he said, would soon 
disappear, were it not kept alive by the provoking and taunting remarks of his 
wife.” 

“‘ He should have been married to such a woman as my dear mamma,”’ said 
Emma ; “she is so mild and patient, that she would soften the most irritable 
temper in the world ” : 

‘Do not praise your mother quite so enthusiastically, my love,” said Lady 
Wilmot, smiling ; ‘it is almost as bad as praising yourself.” 


” 


said Emma, “who cap 


“ When I found,” continued Major Hervey, ‘‘ that all my persuasions were in 
vain, I was obliged tacitly to consent to the introduction of Mr. Chambers, the 
lawyer, with the deed of separation; he produced this document out of a tin 
box, which appeared to me more fatal than the box of Pandora, since Hope could 
not be supposed to repose at the bottom of it. When the deed, however, was 
read to me, I could not but do justice to the liberality of Sir Edgar ; the fortune 
brought to him by his wife was small, and had been settled on herself for pin- 
money, but the allowance he proposed making to her was large, even in propor 
tion to his extensive income. He expressed every wish for her comfort and 
happiness. Her father and mother were to come to the Hall on the ensuing 
day to witness the deed of separation, and to take their daughter to their home, 
He asked me whether I thought they would be satisfied with the liberality of his 
provision for her, and I unhesitatingly answered in the affirmative ; although, 
knowing their kind, tender, and feeling natures, my very heart was wrung at the 
anticipation of their visit. I proceeded from Sir Edgar’s apartment to that of 
Lady Falkland, and vainly hoped that I might be more successful with her than 
I had been with her husband. I had known and loved her from her earliest 
youth ; I had stood by the altar when her hand was joined with that of Sir Edgar, 
and deep was my sorrow to think that aught but death should dissolve that holy 
}union. I could not, however, bend or soften her haughty spirit. ‘She was 
| undervalued,’ she said—‘ she was despised by her husband ; she had always met 
| with fondness and affection under the roof of her parents, and thither she would 
| 
| 





return.’ I wished her to request a private interview with Sir Edgar: this she 
declined. She had not, she said, for many weeks seen him, except in the pre- 
sence of a third person ; but she promised me that, in honour of my arrival, 
she would dine at the table that day. It was a formal and melancholy dinner, 
and Mr. Chambers, who made the fourth of our little party, was the only unem- 
barrassed person among us.’ 





H 

| 

| ‘that terrible lawyer!” said Emma, ‘* how I should have detested the sight 
|of him!” 

“Then you would have felt very unjustly, my dear girl,” said Major Hervey ; 
he conld not refuse to draw up the deed 
in question when required to do so, and as he was only professionally acquainted 


| with Sir Edgar and Lady Falkland, and not a private friend of either party, it 
| 
| 


‘*he was a worthy and upright man; 


would have been unreasonable to expect that he should look very unhappy about 
the matter. We are apt to exact too much from lawyers and medica! men; we 





hould reflect that long familiarity with scenes of distress, if it fail to harden the 
feel nes, will at allevents sul due the outward « xpression of them. They eve 
like other men for the misfortunes of their friends and relatives ; but if they cave 
| a tribute of ardent sympathy to the sufferings of every client or patient, they 
| would be living in a state of perpetual excitement, highly unfavourable to the 
cool deliberate self-possession so requisite in ¢ ich of their professions Lady 


Falkland quitted us soon after dinner Mr. Chambers and I joined her in the 


drawing-room, but Sir Edgar had retired to his study. Lady Falkland was sad 

and silent; in fact, the whole room presented a dreary appearance, | p 

and niano-forte were in packing cases ready for removal; a table near the 

dow, which used to be covered with engravings, books in gay bindings, and a 

splendid album, was now despoiled of all its ornaments; her writing-desk and 
| work-box were not in their accustomed places, and 1 beautiful portrait ( erself, 


T 
taken before her marriage, was removed 


‘*Mr. Chambers retired early. I made one 1 work on the 


attempt te 
i feelings of Lady Falkland I even ap} valed tot weakness of varae ter, 
by endeavouring to represent to her the consequence and responsibility of the 


ty held by a 
, she was only 


situation she was deserting, and the in 
but Lady Falkland was not worldly or ambitious, 
, vain and exacting ; she persevered in her resolution, and I sorrow! illy bade her 
All that now remained in my power, was fervently to entreat the 
heavenly disposer of events, in my prayers, to have pity on these poor deluded 
young people, to change their proud hearts, to bow their hi .dstrong spirits, and 
to lead them at some future time again to find comfort ind happiness in each 
other. I remained wrapt in thought looking with dread to the 
events of the morrow, and at length fel! asleep 


gnificant station in s 


separ ited wife : 


cvood night 
£ 4 


for about an hour, 
} ; X ha led 

| ‘TJ awoke again; it was still dark, and I was ine diately sensible of a de- 
| cided smell of fire. I was thoroughly alarmed everal fires had lately taker 


place in that neighbourhood, which were supposed to be the work of aman of 
low character and habits, who had _ render mself offensive to many of the 
| surrounding families ; and this ma 1 rulous old steward yad informed me 
on the preceding day, had been t »y Sir Edgar with a prosecution for 
poaching, and he had been heard to v that he w | be revenged on hin 
|| instantly aroused Sir Edgar: we gave the alarm to ervants, and finding 
it the fire had only reached of the building, | that we had plenty of 
time tor our ope rations. I d me of them to the neighboring farm-nouses 
for assistance, and emplove s to rescue w tever was most valuab!) and 


mportant from the flames 


First of all weve eto Lady Fa sown maid, telling her to 
i] er on \ ( € ) that the flan ve r 
onduet her to a large covered sur r e at the bottom of the n, where 
I desired all t nales of the family to assembDie for the pr t Sir Edgar 


vy employed for some time im directing the labours of the sek 


and I were active 
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-vants, who removed many articles from the house ; at length the flames spread 
with such rapidity, that we were compelled to desist, and I walked down to the 
summer-house to console and reassure Lady Falkland. Imagine my surprise at 
discovering that she was not there ; her maid informed me that on entering her 
room she found it vacant, her bed had not been slept on, nor were any of her 
clothes to be discovered ; it was evident that she had been awake and was sitting 
up at the time of the alarm, and had provided for her own safety by oye 

“JT must say that I felt more angry with Lady Falkland then terrified about 
her, for I supposed that, unwilling to identify herself with the interests of her 
household, or to run the risk of any communication.with the husband she was 
about to leave, she had sought refuge in one of the farm-houses in the vicinity. 
T thought it right, however, to inform Sir Edgar of her absence, and was re- 
turning to the front of the house with that purpose, when I was startled by a 
piercing shriek from Lady Falkland’s maid, who followed me. I looked up in 
the direction to which she pointed, and at the window of a little apartment 
above the drawing-room, what was my horror to behold Lady Falkland making 
despairing signs for assistance! This little room had been a great favourite 
with Sir Riga and herself during the early months of their marriage, on ac- 
count of the extensive prospect it commanded ; she had fitted it up with book- 
shelves, a guitar, and painting materials, and they passed much of their time 
there. It afterwards appeared that, unable to sleep, the idea had struck Lady 
Falkland that she would take a last farewell of this room, endeared by so many 
early and tender remembrances : she sat down on a low ottoman there, her own 
peculiar seat, rested her head on the chair usually occupied by Sir Edgar, and 
gave vent to her grief in repeated and passionate sobs, till at length she fell 
into that dull and heavy sleep so often the result of continued weeping. 

“She awoke to a scene of awful danger: she attempted to open the door, 
but the flames and smoke that assailed her immediately drove her to the win- 
dow ; it was two stories from the ground; death would be the result of an en- 
deavour to leap from it. Oneof the servants immediately ran to a neightyour- 
ing farm, where, he said, was a ladder of sufficient length to reach the window ; 
but how poor appeared this prospect of relief, when the danger was so imme- 
diate and imminent ! he staircase was in flames; who could venture to as- 
cend it? I offered large pecuniary rewards to the person who should save her 
life. One of the under-gardencrs, tempted by my munificence, advanced a few 
steps into the house, and then returned. 

“¢T shall be suffocated in the attempt,’ he said, ‘and what will become of 
my widow and fatherless children?’ 

“At that moment Sir Edgar, who had been giving directions in a different 
part of the premises, made his appearance, and, more by gestures than by 
words, we pointed out to him the situation of his wife. I shall never forget 
his agonised cry of distress; but he did not waste a moment in deliberation ; 
he snatched from me my military cloak, and rushed into the house. The old 
steward, who had been inthe family at the time of his birth, endeavoured to 
hold him back. 

«* You are rushing to certain death, dear Sir Edgar,’ he cried ; ‘ pray re- 
turn.’ 

But Sir Edgar shook him off. 

««T will save her life,’ he exclaimed, ‘ or lose my own in the attempt ;’ and 
in another moment he disappeared up the blazing staircase. I had scarcely 
time to hope, before Lady Falkland gave me fresh cause foralarm. The flames 
were approaching rapidly to the place where she stood ; she evidently contem- 
plated the desperate measure of a leap from the window; and I was shudder- 
ing at the idea of speedily beholding her mangled form, when I saw her drawn 
back by a strong hand. Sir Edgar wrapped the cloak around her, and carried 
her from the window. Once more I ventured to breathe; as Sir Edgar had 
ascended the staircase without material injury, I trusted that he might descend 
tt in the same manner ; but at that moment the event so long anticipated took 
place, the staircase fell in with a tremendous crash, and all hopes of retreat 
were cut off. A dreadful and inevitable death seemed now the portion of these 
young people ; but there was a melancholy consolation in the idea that they 
would die clasped in each other’s arms, and exchanging mutual assurance of 
forgiveness. My head began to swim, and my eyes to feel dim, and I was on 
the point of sinking to the ground, when loud shouting voices near me aroused 
me to perception: a patty of men were approaching, bearing the expected lad- 
der, and headed by Dennis O'Flaherty, an [rish labourer at the farm. Ever at 
this moment the thought passed through my mind of the strange manner in 
which we estimate tic value of a person according to the existence of local 
circumstances. I had frequently, during my visits at the hall, conversed with 
Dennis O'Flaherty, and amused myself much with his brogvue, his blunders, and 
his uncouth manners. I knew him to be an honest and good-natured fellow, 
but it had never entered into my head that he could possibly be of use to me 
in any other point of view than as a person to be laughed at; but, now, when I 
contemplated his athletic frame, his muscular limbs, and his bold bearing, | felt 
that the must gifted genius, or the most polished courtier of the age, would be 
an object of inferior consequence in my eyes to Dennis O'Flaherty, and the 
sweetest music would have been less delightful to my ears than the powerful 
brogue which made itself heard above all the uproar, ‘in vehement commands to 
his companions to ‘ waste no time, but set up the ladder quick and steady.’ It 
was speedily put up under Dennis’s direction; he was at the top ina moment. 
Sir Edgar deposited the fainting Lady Falkland in his arms; he speedily bore 
her down, and Sir Edgar followed in safety. Three loud cheers broke from the 
assembled spectators as he reached the ground. I could not join in their ac- 
clamations, but I silently and fervently offered up a thanksgiving to Heaven for 
the preservation of my dear young friends, and a prayer that the circumstances 
attending it might have a beneficial effect on their future lives. Lady Falkland 
was not hurt by the flames, although weeping and hysterical through alarm ; she 
was immediately borne to the farm, and medical assistance was procured for 
her. Sir Edgar had not escaped so well; he was severely scorched, and in 
great pain, but in the midst of his sufferings he could not refrain from telling me 
of his happiness; the few minutes that elapsed between his entrance into Lady 
Falkland's room, and the arrival of the ladder, had passed in mutual entreaties 
for pardon, inthe most tender interchange of protestations of affection, and in 
lamentations over their too probable separation from cach other by death, al- 
thuugh they had both so recently desired to effect a separation in life. At 
length the medica! man, having left Lady Falkland, took Sir Edgar under his 
care, and immediately silenced his transports by a composing draught; fire- 
engines arrived from the couniry-town, and in afew hours the house had ceased 
to blaze ; presenting, however, alamentable spectacle of blackened and smoking 
ruins. 

“ Morning came, the father and mother of Lady Falkland were expected, end 
I rode to meet them, anxious to acquaint them with the happy change in the 
prospects of their daughter: they were astonished that I should greet the:n 
with asmile, still more so when I described the tremendous scene of the pre- 
ceding night, which seemed little calculated to excite such a token of pleasure ; 
but most grateful were they when I had finished my story, and frequently did 
they return thanks to the gracious Lord, who had thus wonderfully and myste- 
riously wrought good out of evil. 

“IT led them to the farm, where they fondly embraced their beloved 
daughter ; she was sitting by the bedside of her husband, who, when no longer 
supported by temporary excitement, was suffering severely from the effects of 
his hurts, and a tender and affecting scene ensued. When I left the room, I 
encountered Mr. Chambers, the lawyer. 

“<*JT am exceedingly sorry,’ he said to me, with a look of doleful apology, 
“but I have reason to fear that the deed of separation has been destroyed in the 
flames.’ 

«*So much the better,’ I replied, cheerfully ; ‘Sir Edgar and Lady Falkland 
are now happily reconciled, and the deed of sc paration, even if recovered, 
would be no better than waste paper.’ 

“Pardon me, Major,’ said he, with a provoking curve of the lip; ‘ you 
can only conjecture that point—we lawyers are not to be satisfied except with 
proofs, and time alone can prove that the deed will not be again required.” 

“T was glad to escape from this doubting gentleman to the clamorous re- 
joicings aad congratulations of Dennis O'Flaherty. I gave him a sum of 
money, which Sir Edgar afterwards trebled, and I resolved in my own mind 
never to laugh at his blunders again, since he had so happily refrained from 
blundering in a case of life and death. Lady Falkland attended her husband 
with the most unremitting tenderness and assiduity during an illness of several 
weeks ; on his recovery they passed some months in travelling, and neither of 
them made any complainis of want of attention on the part of the other 
The house was rebuilt exactly in the same form, but it was more attractive 
to mv eyes than it had ever been, for it had now become a ‘Mansion of 
Peace.’”’ 

** And do you really think it possible, uncle,” said Emma, “ that acouple who 
were once on the verge of separation, could be thoroughly happy after- 
wards ‘” 
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shrinking from the idea of appearing before my Creator with a spirit irritated 
by angry pride, and a conscience burdened with the neglect and defiance of my 
duties as a wife and as a Christian. I trust that by the assistance of Provi- 
dence I have been enab ed to correct the faults of my temper, and most happy, 
my dear Emma, am I to say, that I have never observed any indications of the 
same imperious and exacting disposition in you ; but in case any future alter- 
ation in your situation doll bring to light defects in your temper hitherto un- 
known, I am glad that your uncle has told you these particulars of the early 
wedded life of myself and your father. Your choice, I trust, will be cautious 
and prudent ; but that choice once made, consider that it is equally your duty 
and interest to bear patiently with the foibles of the object of it, and ever re- 
member that the bonds you assume are not merely light and temporary ties, but 
are to be worn by yourself, and by the husband of you selection, in fidelity and 
constancy, ‘so long as ye both shall live.’ ”’ 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—erpirep sy “soz.” 
CHAPTER XXX.—[ Continued from the last Albion.] 


OF RALPH NICKLEBY AND NEWMAN NOGGS, AND SOME WISE PRECAUTIONS, 
THE SUCCESS OR FAILURE OF WHICH WILL APPEAR IN THE SEQUEL. 

In blissful unconsciousness that his nephew was hastening at the utmost 
speed of four good horses towards his sphere of action, and that every passing 
minute diminished the distance between them, Ralph Nickleby sat that morning 
occupied in his customary avocations, and yet unable to prevent his thoughts 
wandering from time to time back tothe interview which had taken place be- 
tween himself and his niece on the previous day. At such intervals, afier a 
few moments of abstraction, Ralph would mutter some peevish interjection, and 
apply himself with renewed steadiness of purpose to the ledger before him, but 
again and again the same train of thought came back despite all his efforts to 
prevent it, confusing him in his calculations, and utterly distracting his attention 
from the figures over which he bent. At length Ralph laid down his pen, and 
threw himself back in his chair as though he had made up his mind to allow the 
obtrusive current of reflection to take its own course, and, by giving it full 
scope, to rid himself of it effectually. 





““T am not aman to be moved by a pretty face,” muttered Ralph sternly. 
“There is a grinning skull beneath it, and men like me who look and work below 
the surface see that, and not its delicate covering. And yet I almost like the 
girl, or should if she had been less proudly and squeamishly brought up. If the 
boy were drowned or hanged, and the mother dead, this house should be her 
home. I wish they were, with all my soul.” 

Notwithstanding the deadly hatred which Ralph felt towards Nicholas, and 
the bitter contempt with which he sneered at poor Mrs. Nickleby—notwith- 
standing the baseness with which he had behaved, and was then behaving, and 
would behave again if his interest prompted him, towards Kate herself—still 
there was, strange though it may seem, something humanizing and even gentle 
in his thoughts at that moment. He thought of what his home might be if 
Kate were there ; he placed her in the empty chair, looked upon her, heard her 
speak ; he felt again upon his arm the gentle pressure of the trembling hand ; 
he strewed his costly rooms with the hundred silent tokens of feminine pre- 
sence and occupation ; he came back again to the cold fireside and the silent 
dreary splendour ; and in that one glimpse of a better nature, born as it was in 
selfish thoughts, the rich man felt himself friend!ess, childless, and alone. Gold, 
for the instant, lost its ustre in his eyes, for there were countless treasures of 
the heart which it could never purchase. 

A very slight circumstance was sufficient to banish such reflections from the 
mind of suchaman. As Ralph looked vacantly out across the yard towards the 
window of the other office, he became suddenly aware of the earnest obser- 
vation of Newman Noggs, who, with his red nose almost touching the glass 
feigned to be mending a pen witha rusty fragment of a knife, but was in reali- 
ty staring at his employer with a countenance of the closest and most eager 
scrutiny. 

Ralph exchanged his dreamy posture for his accustomed business attitude : 
the face of Newman disappeared, and the train of thought took to flight, all 
simultaneously and in an instant. 

After a few minutes, Ralph rang the bell. Newman answered the summons, 
and Ralph raised his eyes stealthily to his face, as if he almost feared to read 
there, a knowledge of his recent thoughts. 

There was not the smallest speculation, however, in the countenance of 
Newman Noggs. If it be possible to imagine a man, with two eyes in his 
head, and both wide open, looking in no direction whatever, and seeing no- 
thing, Newman appeared to be that man, while Ralph Nickleby regarded 
him. 

‘‘ How now!” growled Ralph 

“Oh!” said Newman throwing some intelligence in his eyes all at once, and 
dropping them on his master, “‘I thought you rang.’’ With which laconic re- 
mark Newman turned round and hobbled away 

“ Stop!” said Ralph. 

Newman stopped ; not at all disconcerted 

“*T did ring.” 

“*T knew you did.” 

“Then why do you offer to go if you know that ?” 

‘“‘T thought you rang to say you didn’t ring,” replied Newman. 
do.” 

‘How dare you pry, and peer, and stare at me, sirrah 1’ demanded Ralph 

‘* Stare!” cried Newman, ‘at you! Ha, ha!” which was all the explana- 
tion Newman deigned to offer. 

‘* Be careful, sir,” said Ralph, looking steadily at him. 
drunken fooling here. Do you see this parcel ?” 

‘It's big enough,” rejoined Newman. 

“Carry it into the City ; to Cross, in Broad Street, and leave it there—quick. 

Jo you hear ?” 

Newman gave a dogged kind of nod to express an affirmative reply, and, 
leaving the room for a few seconds, returned with his hat. Having made va- 
rious ineffective attempts to fit the parcel (which was some two feet square) 
into the crown thereof, Newman took it under his arm, and after putting on his 
fingerless gloves with great precision and nicety, kee ping his eyes fixed upon 


“You often 


“Let me have no 


Mr. Ralph Nickleby all the time, he adjusted his hat upon his head with as much | 


| care, real or pretended, as if it were a bran-new one of the most expensive 


juality, and at last departed on his errand. 

He executed his commission with great promptitude and despatch, only call- 
ing at one vublic-house for half a minute, and even that might be said to be in 
his way, for he went in at one door and came out at the other; but as he re- 
turned and had got so far homewards as the Strand, Newman began to loiter 
with the uncertain air of a man who has not quite made up his mind whether 


to halt or go straight forwards. After a short consideration, the former inclina- 


| tion prevailed, and making towards the point he had had in his mind, Newman 


*It is not only possible, but it is true,” said Major Hervey; “they are as | 


happy, Emma, as your own dear father and mother.” 

“ Now, uncle, I cannot believe you; I shall be like your sceptical friend, Mr 
Chambers, only satistied with proofs.” 

“Then | will give you a proof, Emma, which will be quite satisfactory even to 
the sceptical Mr. Chambers; it is of yourown dear father and mother I have 
we) speaking “a 

Emma cast a wondering, incredulous glance towards her mother 

«« Surely my uncle is jesting!” said she 

«No, my love,”’ answered Lady Wilmot; “he has given you, under 
sary names. a narrative of facts . 
ago On this very silt I 


eae in which | stoo 


r 
Lhe awful scene took place tw 
where we arc now sitting answers 


expecting a painful and violent death, 


and new ties and affections sprit 


knocked a modest double-knock, or rather a nervous single one, at Miss La 
Creevy’s door 

It was opened by a strange servant, on whom the odd figure of the visitor 
did not appear to make the most favourable impression possible, inasmuch as 
she no sooner saw him than she very nearly closed it, and placing herselfin the 
narrow gap, inquired what he wanted. But Newman merely uttering the mono- 
syllable ‘‘ Noggs,” as if it were some cabalistic word, at sound of which bolts 
would fly back and doors open, pushed briskly past and gained the door of Miss 
La Creevy’s sitting-room, before the astonished servant could offer any opposi- 
tion. 

‘Walk in if you please,” said Miss La Creevy in reply to the sound of New- 
man’s knuckles ; and in he walked accordingly. 

‘* Bless us!” cried Miss La Creevy, starting as Newman bolted in; “ what 
did you want, Sir?” 

‘You have forgotten me,” said Newman, with an inclination of the head 
*T wonder atthat. ‘That nobody should remember me who knew me in other 
days, is natural enough; but there are few people who, seeing me once, forget 
me now.”’ He glanced, as he spoke, at his shabby clothes and paralytic limb, 
and slightly shook his head 

“I did forget you, I declare,” said Miss La Creevy, rising to receivé New- 
man, who met her half-way, “and I am ashamed of myself for doirg so; for 
you are a kind, good creature, Mr. Noggs. Sit down and tell me all about 
Miss Nickleby. Poor dear thing! I haven't seen her forthis many a week.”’ 

‘* How’s that ?”” asked Newman. : 

“Why, the truth is, Mr. Noggs,” said Miss La Creevy, ‘ that I have been 
out on a visit—the first visit I have made for fifteen years.” 

‘“‘ That’s along time,” said Newman, sadly. 

‘So it is a very long time to look back upon in years, though, somehow or 
other, thank Heaven, the solitary days rol! away peacefully and h appily enough,” 
replied the minature painter. “I have a brother, Mr. Noggs—the only rela- 
tion | have—and all that time I never saw him once 
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was so glad to see me—whiat do you think of his insisting on taking me down 
all the way into the country to his own house (quite a sumptuous place, Mr. 
Noggs, with a large garden and I don’t know how many fields, and a man in 
livery waiting at table, and cows and horses and pigs and I don’t know what 
besides), and making me stay a whole month, and pressing me to stop there all 
my life—yes, all my life—and so did his wife, and so did the children—and 
there were four of them, and one, the eldest girl of all, they—they were so 
happy ; in all my life I never was!” The worthy soul hid her face in her hand- 
kerchief, and sobbed aloud ; for it was the first Opportunity she had had of un- 
burdening her heart, and it would have its way. 

“But bless my life,” said Miss La Creevy, wiping her eyes after a short 
pause, and cramming her handkerchief into her pocket with great bustle and 
despatch ; “what a foolish creature I must seem to you, Mr. Noggs! ! shouldn’t 
have said anything about it, only I wanted to explain to you how it was I hadn’t 
seen Miss Nickleby.” 

“‘ Have you seen the old lady?” asked Newman. 

“You mean Mrs. Nickleby?” said Miss LaCreevy. “Then I tell you what, 
Mr. Noggs, if you want to keep in the good books in that quarter, you had bet- 
ter not call her old lady any more, for I suspect she wouldn't be best pleased to 
hear you. Yes, I went there the night before last, but she was quite on the 
high ropes about something, and was so grand and mysterious, that I couldn't 
make anything of her; so, to tell you the truth, I took it into my head to be 
grand too, and came away in state. [ thought she would have come round 
again before this, but she hasn’t been here.” 

“* About Miss Nickleby—” said Newman. 

“Why she was here twice while I was away,” returned Miss La Creevy. 
“‘T was afraid she mightn’t like to have me calling on her among those great 
folks in what's-its-name Place, so I thought I’d wait a day or two, and if I 
didn’t see her, write.”’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed Newman, cracking his fingers. 

“ However, I want to hear all the news about them from you,” said Miss La 
Creevy. ‘ How is the old rough and tough monster of Golden Square? Well, 
of course; such people always are. I don’t mean how ishe in health, but how 
is he going on; how is he behaving himself?” 

* Damn him!” cried Newman, dashing his cherished hat on the floor; “ like 
a false hound.” 

“Gracious, Mr. Noggs, you quite terrify me !’ 
turning pale. 

“T should have spoilt his features yesterday afternoon if I could have af- 
forded it,” said Newman, moving restlessly about, and shaking his fist at a por 
trait of Mr. Canning over the mantel-piece. ‘I was very near it. I was 
obliged to put my hands in my pockets, and keep ’em there very tight, I 
shall do it some day in that little back-parlour, I know I shall. I should have 
done it before now, if I had’nt been afraid of making bad worse. I shall 
double-lock myself in with him and have it out before I die, I’m quite certain 
of it.” 

‘“T shall scream if you don’t compose yourself, Mr. Noggs,” said Miss La 
Creevy ; ‘I’m sure I shan’t be able to help it.” 

‘*Never mind,” rejoined Newman, darting violently to and fro. ‘He's 
coming up to-night: I wrote to tell him. He little thinks I know; he little 
thinks I care. Cunning scoundrel! he don’t think that. Not he, not he. 
Never mind, I'll thwart hin—J, Newman Noggs. Ho, ho, the rascal !”’ 

Lashing himself up toan extravagant pitch of fury, Newman Noggs jerked 
himself about the room with the most eccentric motion ever beheld in a hu- 
man being: now sparring at the little miniatures on the wall, and now giving 
himself violent thumps on the head, as if to brighten the delusion, until he sank 
down in his former seat quite breathless and exhausted.” 

‘* There,”’ said Newman, picking up his hat; “ that’s done me good. Now 
I'm better, and I'll tell you al! about it.” 

It took some little time to reassure Miss La Creevy, who had been almost 
frightened vut of her senses by this remarkable demonstration ; but that done, 
Newman faithfully related all that had passed in the interview between Kate 
and her uncle, prefacing his narrative with a statement of his previous suspi- 
cions on the subject, and his reasons for forming them; and concluding with a 
communication of the step he had taken in seeretly writing to Nicholas 

Though little Miss La Creevy's indignation was not so singularly displayed 
as Newman’s, it was scarcely inferior in violence and intensity. Indeed if Ralph 
Nickleby had happened to make his appearance in the room at that moment, 
there is some doubt whether he would not have found Miss La Creevy a more 
dangerous opponent than even Newinan | 

“God forgive me for saying so,’ said Miss La Creevy, as a wind-up to all 
her expressions of anger, “ but I really feel as if [ could stick this into him with 


’ 


exclaimed Miss La Creevy, 


iimsel 


pleasure.’ 
It was nota very awful weapon that Miss La Creevy held, it being in fact 
| nothing more nor less than a black-lead pencil; but discovering her mistake, 
the little portrait painter exchanged it for a mother-of-pearl fruit knife, where- 
with, in proof of her desperate thoughts, she maée 4 lunge as she spoke, which 
would have scarcely disturbed the crumb of a half-quartern loaf. 

“She won't stop where she is, after to-night,” said Newman. 
comfort.” 

“Stop!” cried Miss La Creevy, ‘she should have left there weeks ago.” 

— If we had known of this,’ rejoined Newman. ‘ But we didn’t. No- 
body could properly interfere but her mother or brother. The mother’s weak— 
poor thing— weak. ‘The dear young man will be here to-night.” 

‘* Heart alive !’’ cried Miss La Creevy. ‘He will do something desperate, 
Mr. Noggs, if you tell him all at once.” 

Newman left off rubbing his hands, and assumed a thoughtful look. 

“Depend upon it,” said Miss La Creevy, earnestly, ‘if you are not very 
careful in breaking out the truth to him, he will do some violence upon his 
uncle or one of these men that will bring some terrible calamity upon his own 
head, and grief and sorrow to us all.” 

“T never thought of that,’ said Newman, his countenance falling more and 
more. ‘I came toask you to receive his sister in case he brought her here, 
but——" ; 

‘But this isa matter of much greater importance,” interrupted Miss La 
Creevy ; ‘that you might have been sure of before you came, but the end of 
this, nobody can foresee, unless you are very guarded and careful.” 

‘*Whatcan I do?” cried Newman, scratching his head with an air of great 
vexation and perplexity. ‘If he was to talk of pistolling ’em all, I should be 
obliged to say, * Certainly—serve ‘em right.” 

Miss La Creevy could not suppress a small shriek on hearing this, and in- 
stantly set aboyt extorting a solemn pledge from Newman that he would use 
his utmost endeavours to pacify the wrath of Nicholas; which, after some de- 
inur, was conceded. They then consulted together on the safest and surest 
mode of communicating to him the circumstances which had rendered his pre- 
sence necessary. 

‘* He must have time to cool before be can possibly do any thing,” said Miss 
La Creevy. ‘This is of the greatest consequence. He must not be told till 
late at night.” 

* But he'll be in town between six and seven this evening,’ 
** Tean’t keep it from him when he asks me.” 

‘Then you must go out, Mr. Noggs,” said Miss La Creevy. “ You can 
easily have been kept away by business, and must not return till nearly mid- 
night ” , 

“Then he'll come straight here,” retorted Newman. 

‘So I suppose,”’ observed Miss La Creevy ; ‘but he won't find me at home, 
for I'll go straight to the City the instant you leave me, make up matters with 
Mrs. Nickleby, and take her away to the theatre, so that he may not even know 
where his sister lives.” 

Upon further discussion, this appeared the safest and most feasible mode of 
proceeding that could be adopted. Therefore it was finally determined that 
matters should be so arranged, and Newman, after listening to inany supple- 
mentary cautions and entreaties, took his leave of Miss La Creevy and trudged 
back to Golden Square ; ruminating as he went upon a vast number of possi- 
bilities and impossibilities which crowded upon his brain, and arose out of the 
conversation that had just terminated 

CHAPTER XXXII. 
RELATING CHIEFLY TO SOME REMARKABLE CONVERSATION, AND SOME REMARK4- 
BLE PROCEEDINGS TO WHICH IT GIVES RISE. 

‘London at last!” cried Nicholas, throwing back his great-coat and ro ising 
Smike from along nap. ‘It seemed to me as though we should never reach 
it.” 


“That's a 


replied Newman, 


’ 


‘And yei you come along at a tidy pace too,” observed the coachman look- 
ing over his shoulder at Nicholas with no very pleasant expression of counte- 





Not that we ever quar- 


nance 
‘ Ay, I know that,” was the reply ; 
my journey’s end, and that makes the way scem long. 
“ Well,’ remarked the coachman, “If the way seemed long with such cattle 


but [have been very anxious to be at 


relled, but he was apprenticed down in the country, and he got married there, | as you've sat behind, vou musi have been most uncommon anxious ;”’ and so 


ging up about him, he forgot a poor little wo- 


man like me, «sit was very reasonable he shot Id, you know Don't suppose 
that I compla ibout that, because I always said to myself, ‘It is very natural: 
poor dear John is making s way in the world, and has a wife to tell his cares 
i r to, an r ww to play aout him, so God bless him and 
ni ad we may ali! t tovether one day when we shall part no more 
But what do you t Mr. Nog said the minature painter, brightening up 
nd clapping | n “as it very sarn brother coming up to I. don at 
< ve st ‘ d me out; what do you think of his coming 


{tuous 


| saying, he let out his whip-lash and touched up a little boy on the calves of his 


le gs vy way ot! eimph isis 


Thev rattled on through the noisy, bustling, crowded streets of Lo:.don, now 
} dist layir long double rows of brightly burning lamps. dotted here and there 
with the chemists glaring lights. and illummated besides with the brilliant flood 


streamed from the windows of the shops, where sparkling jewellery, silks 
| velvets of the richest colors, the most inviting delicacies, and most sump- 


les of luxurious ornament, succeeded each other in rch and glitter- 
Streams of people apparently without end poure! on and on, 


Ing prolusion 


here and sittu ‘ very chair, and crying like a child because he | jostling each other in the crowd and hurrying forward, scarcely secming to mo- 
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tice the riches that surrounded them on every side: while vehicles of all shapes 
and makes, mingled up together in one moving mass like running water, lent 
their ceaseless roar to swell the noise and tumult. 

As they dashed by the quickly-changing and ever-varying objects, it was cu- 
rious to observe in what a strange procession they passed before the eye. Em- 
poriums of splendid dresses, the materials brought from every quarter of the 
world ; tempting stores of everything to stimulate and pamper the seared appe- 
tite and give new relish to the oft-repeated feast; vessels of burnished gold 
and silver, wrought into every exquisite form of vase, and dish, and goblet ; 

ns, swords, pistols, and patent engines of destruction ; screws and irens for 
< crooked, clothes for the newly born, drugs for the sick, coffins for the dead, 
and churchyards for the buried—all these jumbled each with the other, and 
flocking side by side, seemed to flit by in motley dance like the fantastic groups 
of the old Dutch painter, and with the same stern moral for the unheeding rest- 
less crowd. 

Nor were there wanting objects in the crowd itself to give new point and 

urpose to the shifting scene. ‘The rags of the squalid ballad-singer fluttered 

mn the rich light that showed the goldsmith’s treasures, pale and pinched-up 
faces hovered about the windows where was tempting food, hungry eyes wan- 
dered over the profusion guarded by one thin sheet of brittle glass—an iron 
wall to them: half-naked shivering figures stopped to gaze at Chinese shawls 
and golden stuffs of India. There was a christening party at the largest coflin- 
maker's, anda funeral hatchment had stopped some great improvements in the 
bravest mansion. Life and death went hand in hand ; wealth and poverty stood 
side by side ; repletion and starvation laid them down together. 

But it was London ; and the old country lady inside, who had put her head 
out of the coach-window a mile or two this side Kingston, and cried out to the 
driver that she was sure he must have passed it and forgotten to set her down, 
was satisfied at last. 

Nicholas engaged beds for himself and Smike at the inn where the coach 
stopped, and repaired, without the delay of another moment, to the lodgings of 
Newman Noggs ; for his anxiety and impatience had increased with every suc- 
ceeding minute, and were almost beyond control. 

There was a fire in Newman’s garret, and a candle had been left burning ; the 
floor was cleanly swept, the room was as comfortably arranged as such a room 
could be, and meat and drink were placed in order upon the table. Every thing 
bespoke the affectionate care and attention of Newman Noggs, but Newman 
himself was not there. 

“Do youknow what time he will be home?” inquired Nicholas, tapping at 
the door of Newman’s front neighbour. 

‘“‘ Ah, Mr. Johnson!” said Crowl, presenting himself. ‘‘ Welcome Sir.—How 
well you're looking! I never could have believed xy 

“ Pardon me,” interposed Nicholas. ‘ My question—I am extremely anxious 
to know.” 

“Why, he has a troublesome affair of business,” replied Crowl, ‘and will 
not be home before twelve o’clock. He was very unwilling to go, I can tell 
you, but there was no help for it. However, he left word that you were to make 
yourself comfortable till he came back, and that I was to entertain you, which I 
shall be very glad to do.” 

In procf of his extreme readiness to exert himself for the general enter- 
tainment, Mr. Crowl drew a chair to the table as he spoke, and helping him- 
self plentifully to the cold meat, invited Nicholas and Smike to follow his 
example. 

Disappointed and uneasy, Nicholas could touch no food, so, after he had seen 
Smike comfortably established at the table, he walked out (despite a great many 
dissuasions uttered by Mr. Crow] with his mouth full), and left Smike to detain 
Newman in case he returned first. 

As Miss La Creevy had anticipated, Nicholas betook himself straight to her 
house. Finding her from home, he debated within himself for some time 
whether he should go to his mother’s residence and so compromise her with 
Ralph Nickleby. ally persuaded, however, that Newman would not have 
solicited him to return unless there was some strong reason which required his 
= at home, he resolved to go there, and hastened eastwards with all 
s,.eed. 

Mrs. Nickleby would not be at home, the girl said, until past twelve, or later. 
She believed Miss Nickleby was well, but she didn’t live at home now, nor did 
she come home except very seldom. She couldn’t say where she was stopping, 
but it was not at Madame Mantalini’s—she was sure of that. 

With his heart beating violently, and apprehending he knew not what dis- 
aster, Nicholas returned to where he had left Smike. Newman had not been at 
home. He wouldn’t be, till twelve o'clock : there was no chance of it. Was 
there no possibility of sending to fetch him if it were only for an instant, or for- 
warding to him one line of writingto which he might return a verbal reply ? 
That was quite impracticable. He was not at Golden Square, and probably had 
been sent to execute some commission at a distance. 

Nicholas tried to remain quietly where he was, but he felt so nervous and ex- 
cited that he could not sit still. He seemed to be losing time unless he was 
moving. It wasan absurd fancy, he knew, but he was wholly unable to resist 
it. So, he took up his hat and rambled out again. ; 

He strolled westward this time, pacing the long streets with hurried footsteps 
and agitated by a thousand misgivings and apprehensions which he could not 





a “we'll give her the first glass in the new magnum. Little Kate Nickle- 
y hid 

“ Little Kate Nickleby,” cried the other three. And the glasses were set 
down empty. 

Keenly alive to the tone and manner of this slight and careless mention of 
his sister’s name in a public place, Nicholas fired at once ; but he kept himself 
quiet by a great effort, and did not even turn his head. 

“The jade !”’ said the same voice which had spoken before. ‘She’s a true 
Nickleby—a worthy imitator of her old uncle Ralph—she hangs back to be more 
sought after—so does he ; nothing to be got out of Ralph unless you follow him 
up, and then the money comes doubly welcome, and the bargain doubly hard, 
for you're impatient and he isn’t. Oh! infernal cunning.” 

‘“Tufernal cunning,” echoed two voices. 

Nicholas was in perfect agony as the two elderly gentlemen opposite, rose 
one after the other and went away, lest they should be the means of his 
losing one word of what was said. But the conversation was suspended as 
they withdrew, and resumed with even greater freedom when they had left the 
room. 

‘“‘T am afraid,” said the younger gentleman, ‘ that the old woman has grown 
jea-a-lous, and locked her up. Tse my soul it looks like it.” 

“If they quarrel and little Nickleby goes home tothe mother, so much the 
better,’’ said the first. ‘I can do anything with the old lady, She'll believe 
anything I tell her.” 

*‘Egad that’s true,” returned the other voice. ‘Ha, ha, ha! 
deyvle !” 

‘The laugh was taken up by the two voices which always came in together, and 
became general at Mrs. Nickleby’sexpense. Nicholas turned burning hot with 
rage, but he commanded himself for the moment, and waited to hear more 

(To be Continued.) 


EE 
THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT C. B.—(Continued from the last Allion.) 
CHAPTER XXI. 

The cargo of the Dort was soon ready, and Philip sailed and arrived at Am- 
sterdam without any further adventure. That he gained his cottage, and was 
received with delight by Amine, need hardly be said. She had been expecting 
him, for the two ships of the squadron, which had sailed on his arrival at Bata- 
via, and which had charge of his despatches, had, of course carried letters to 
her from Philip. The first letters she had were received from him during his 
voyages ; six weeks after the letter Philip himself made his appearance, and 
Amine was happy. The directors were, of course, highly satisfied with Philip's 
conduct, and he was appointed to the command of a large armed ship, which 
was to proceed to India in the spring, and one-third of which according to agree- 
ment, was purchased by Philip out of the funds, which he had in the hands of 
the company. He had now five months of quiet and repose to pass away, pre- 
vious to his once more trusting to the elements ; and this time, as it was agreed, 
he had to make arrangements on board for the reception of Amine. 

Amine narrated to Philip what had occurred between her and the priest Ma- 
thias, and by what means she had rid herself of his unwished for surveillance. 

‘“* And were you practising your mother’s arts, Amine !” 

‘“‘ Nay, not practising them, for I could not recal them, but I was trying to 
recover them.” 

‘* Why so, Amine? this must notbe. It is, as the good father said, ‘ unholy.’ 
Promise me you will abandon them, now and for ever.” 

“Tf that act be unholy, Philip, so is your mission. You would deal and co- 
operate with the spirits of another world—I would do no more. Abandon your 
terrific mission—abandon your seeking after disembodied ghosts—stay at home 
with your Amine, and she will cheerfully comply with your request.” 

‘Mine is an awful summons from the Most High.” 

“Then the Most High permits your communion with those who are not of 
this world?” 

“‘ He does : you know even the priests do not gainsay it, although they shud- 
der at the very thought.” 

“If then He permits to one, He will to another ; nay, nought that I can do 


Poor 





“There is a body of a man in it, sir,” said the second mate to Krantz, as he 
gained the gengway ; “ but whether he is quite dead or not, I cannot tell.” 

Krantz reported this to Philip, who was, at that time, sitting at breakfast with 
Amine in the cabin, and then proceeded to the gangway, to where the body of 
the man had already been handed up by the seamen. The surgeon, who had 
been summoned, declared that life was not yet extinct, and was ordering him 
to be taken below for recovery, when, to their astonishment, the man turned as 
he lay, opened his eyelids, sat up, and ultimately rose upon his feet and stagger 
ed toa gun, when, after a time, he appeared to be fully recovered. In reply 
to questions put to him, he said that he was in a vessel which had been upset 
in a squall, that he had time to cut away the small boat astern, and that all the 
rest of the crew had perished. He had hardly made this answer, when Philip 
with Amine came out of the cabin, and walked up to where the seamen were 
crowded round the man; the seamen retreated so as to make an opening, and 
te their astonishment and horror, Philip and Amine recognised their old ac- 
quaintance, the one-eyed pilot Schrifter. 

“He! he! Captain Vanderdecken, I believe—glad to see you in command, 
and you too, fair lady.” 

Philip turned away with a chill at his heart ; Amine’s eye flashed as she sur- 
veyed the wasted form of the wretched creature. After a few seconds, she 
turned round and followed Philip into the cabin, whom she found with his faee 
buried in his hands. 

“Conrage, Philip, courage!’ said Amine ; “it was indeed a heavy shock, 
and I fear me forbodes evil__but what then ? it is our destiny.” 

‘It is—it ought perhaps to be mine,” replied Philip, raising his head, “ but 
you, Amine, why should you be a partner—” 

‘**] am your partner, Philip, in life and in death. I would not die first, Phi- 
lip, because it would grieve you, but your death will be the signal for mine, and 
I will join you quickly.” 

“ Surely, Amine, you would not hasten your own ?”’ 

“Yes! and require but one moment for this little steel to do its duty.” 

“ Nay ! Amine, it is not lawful—our religion forbids it.” 

“Tt may do so, but I cannot tell why. I came into this world without my oww 
consent,—surely I may leave it without asking the leave of priests! But let 
that pass for the present : what will you do with that Schrifter ?” 

‘Put him on shore at the Cape ; I cannot bear the odious wretch’s presence. 
Did you not feel the chill, as before, when you approached him '” 

“«T did—I knew that he was there before I saw him; but still, I know not 
why, I feel as if I would not send him away.” 

** Why not?” 

“I believe it is because I feel inclined to brave my destiny, not to quail at it. 
The wretch can do no harm.” 

“Yes he can much: he can reader the ship’s company mutinous and disaf-. 
fected ;—besides, he attempted to deprive me of my relic.” 

‘“‘ T almost wish he had done so ; then must you have discontinued this wild 
search.” 

‘Nay, Amine, say not so; it is my duty,andI have taken my solemn 
oath—” 

‘But this Schrifter, you cannot well put him ashore at the Cape; being » 
company’s officer, you might send him home if you found a ship there home- 
ward-bound ; still, were I you, I would let destiny work. He is woven in it, 
that is certain. Courage, Philip, and let him remain.” 

‘“* Perhaps you are right, Amine; I may retard, but cannot escape, whatever 
may prove tobe my fate.” 

‘* Let him remain then, and let him do his worst. 
—who knows what we may gain from him?” 

“True, true, Amine; he has been my enemy without cause. 
tell’—perhaps he may become my friend.” 

*“« And if not, you will have done yourduty. Send for him now.” 

‘“« No, not now—to-morrow ; in the mean time, I willorder himevery com 
fort.” 

“« We are talking as if he were one of us, which I feel that he is not,” re- 
plied Amine, laughing ; ‘ but still, mundane or not, we cannot but offer mun- 
dane kindness, and what this world or rather what this ship affords. I long now 


Treat him with kindness 


Who can 





is but with His permission.” 
‘‘ Yes, Amine, so does He permit evil to stalk on the earth, but He counte- 
nances it not.” | 
‘* He countenances your seeking after your doomed father, your attempts to 
meet him ; nay, more, He commands it. If you are thus permitted, why may | 
not Ibe? I am your wife, a portion of yourself; and when I am left over a de- | 
solate hearth, while you pursue your course of danger, may not I appeal also to 
the immaterial world to give me that intelligence which will sooth my sorrow, 
lighten my burden, and which, at the same time, can hurt no living creature ! 
Did I attempt to practise these arts for evil purposes, it were just to deny them | 
me, and wrong to follow them; but I would but follow in the steps of my hus- 
band, and seek as he seeks, with a good intent.” 
** But it is contrary to our faith.” 
‘‘ Have the priests declared your mission contrary to their faith? or, if they 
have, have they not been convinced to the contrary, and been awed to silence ! 
But why argue, my dear Philip! Shall I not now be with you? and with you 
I will attempt no more. You have my promise, but if separated, I then will 


' 
| 





overcome. He passed into Hyde Park, now silent and deserted, and increased 
his rate of walking as if in the hope of leaving his thoughts behind. They 
crowded upon him more thickly, however, now that there were no passing objects 
to attract his attention ; and the one idea was alw ays uppermost, that some stroke 
of ill-fortune must have occurred so calamitous in its nature that all were fear- 
ful of disclosing it to him. ‘The old question rose again and again—What could 
it be? Nicholas walked till he was weary, but was not one bit the wiser; and 
indeed he came out of the Park at last a great deal more confused and perplexed 
then when he went in | 

He had taken scarcely any thing to eat or drink since early in the morning, | 
and felt quite worn out and exhausted. As he returned lancuidly towards the 
point from which he had started, along one of the thoroughfares which lies be- 
tween Park Lane and Bond Street, he passed a handsome hotel, before which 
he stopped mechanically 

‘“* An expensive place, I dare say,” thought Nicholas; “but a pint of wine | 
and a biscuit are no great debauch wherever they are had. And yet I don’t 
know.” : : 

} 


He walked ona few steps, but looking wistfully down the 





long vista otf 
lamps before him, and thinking how long it would take to reach the end of it 


and being besides in that kind of mood in which a man ts most disposed to yield 
to his first impulse—and being, besides, strongly attracted to the hotel, in 


! 
by curiosity, and in part by some odd mixture of feelings which he would have | 


been troubled to define—Nicholas tur | back again, and walked into the coflee- | 
room 

It was very handsomely furnished. The walls were ornamented with the | ; 
choicest specimens of Frene 1 paper, el *hed with a gilded cornice of eleca: | 
design. ‘The floor was covered with a rich carpet; and two superb mirrors, on¢ 
above the chimney-piece and one at the opposite end of the room reaching from 
floor to ceiling, m tiplied the other beauties and added new ones of their own 
to enhance the general effect There was rather a noisy party of four ger 


men in a box by the fire-place, | 
gentlemen, and bot i alone 
Observing ill this im the gl ance with which a stranger 


surveys a place that is new to him, Nicholas sat himself down in the box next 


and only two other persons present—both elderly 


1 


first comprehensive 


to the noisy party, with his back towards them, and postponing his order for a | 
pint of claret until such time as the waiter and one of the elderly gentlemen 
should have settled a disputed question relative to the price of an item in the 


bill of fare, took up a uewspaper and began to read 


He had not read twenty lines, and was in truth half-dozing, when he was 
startled by the mention of his sister's name. “ Little Kate Nickleby ” were | 
the words that caught his ear. He raised his head in amazement, and ashe did | 
80, saw by the reflection in the opposite glass, that two of the party behind him 
bad risen and were standing before the fire. ‘It must have come from one of 
them,” thought Nicholas. He waited to hearmore witha countenance of some 
indignation, for the tone of speech had been anything but respectful, and the 
appearance of the individual whom he presumed to have been the speaker was 
coarse and swaggering 

This person—so Nicholas observed in the same glance at the mirror which 
had enabled him to see his face—was standing with his back tothe fire con- 
versing with a younger man, who stood with his back to the company, wore his 
hat, and was adjusting his shirt collar by the aid of the glass. They spoke in 
whispers, now and then bursting into a joud laugh, but Nicholas could catch no 
repetition of the words, nor anything sounding at all like the words. w! 
attracted his attention ; 


ch had 


At length the two resumed their seats, and more wine being ordered. the party | 


grew louder in their mirth Suill there was no reference made to anybody with | 
whom he was acquainted, and Nicholas became persuaded that his excited fancy 
had either imagined the sounds altogether, or converted some other words 
the name which had been so much in his thoughts 
“Tt is remar le too,” thought Nicholas ‘if it had been ‘ Kate’ or ‘ Kat | 
Nickleby,’ | 1 not | I I t 
ickleby, 1 should not have beenso much surprised ; but ‘little Kate Nick 
by'’” | 
“Ty ‘ | 
he wine coming !n at that moment prevented hi ing ente 
|, pa } , 
He swallowed a : 1 and took up paper avain Att : t } 
“Little Kate Nickleby !” la voi {him 
7 was right,” mutt N las t fell from his | ‘ 
= 
was the man | supn I 
a , 
‘As there was a proper objection to drinking her in heel jt 
‘ 


| tives, when in search of the invisible also 


not say, but I shall require of the invisible aknowledge of my husband’s mo- 

The winter passed rapidly away, for it was passed by Philip in quiet and hap- 
piness ; the spring came on, and the vessel was to be fitted out, and Philip and 
Amine repaired to Amsterdam 

The Utrecht was the name of the vessel to which he was appointed, a ship 
of 400 tons, newly launched, and pierced for twenty four guns. Two more 
months passed away, during which Philip superintended the fitting and loading 
of the vessel, assisted by his favourite Krantz, who served in her as first-mate. 
Every convenience and comfort that Philip could think of was prepared for 
Amine ; and in the month of May he started, with orders to stop at Gambroon 
and Ceylon, run down the Straits of Sumatra, and from thence to force his way 
inte the China seas, as they had every reason to expect the most determined 
opposition from the Portuguese. His ship’s company were numerous, and he 
had a small detachment of soldiers on board to assist the supereargo, who car- 
ried out many thousand dollars to ake purchases at ports in China where their 





goods might uot be appreciated. Every care had been taken in the equipment 
of the vessel, which was perhaps the finest, the best manned, and freighted with 
the most valuable cargo, which had ever been sent out by the India Company 

The Utrecht sailed with a flowing sheet, and was soon clear of the English 
Channel; the voyage promised to be auspicious, favouring gales bore them with- 
out accident to within a few hundred miles of the C ipe of Good Hope, when, 
for the first time, they were becalmed Amine was delighted: in the evenings 

he would pace the deck with Phil p; then all was silent, except the S| lash of 
he wave as it washed up the side of the ve sscl—all was In repose and beauty, 
is the bright southern constellations sparkled over their he ads. 

“ Whose destinies can be in these stars, which appear not to those who inha- | 
bit the northern regions ?” said Amine, as she cast her eyes above and watch d 
them in their brightness, “* and what does that fallmg meteor portend 1 what 
causes its rapid descent from heaven?” 

‘Do you ther put faith m stars, Amine 

“Tn Araby we do,and why not! They were not spread over the sky to give 


light- 
* To beautify the world. 
“Then you 


for what then 7” 
They have their uses, too.” 


ree with me—they have their uses, and the destinies of men 


“ oa 
are there concealed. My mother was one of those who could read them well. 

| Alas ' they are a sealed book for me.” 
‘* Ts it not better, Amine 2?” 


“ Better !—say better to grovel on this earth with our selfish, humbled race 
wandering in mystery, and awe, and doubt, when we can communicate with the 


intelligences above! Does not the soul leap at her admission to superior 


powers ! Does not the proud heart bound at the feeling that its owner Is one 
of those more gifted than the usual race of mortality? Is it not a noble ambi- 
tion !” 


‘* A dangerous one—most dangerous.” 

** And therefore most noble. ‘They scem as if they would speak to me : look 
at yon bright star—it beckons to me.” 

For some time, Amine’s eyes were raised aloft ; she spoke not, and Philip 
remained at her side. She walked to the gangway of the vessel and looked 
down upon the placid wave, pierced by the moonbeams far below the surface 

** And does your imagination, Amine, conjure up a race ol beings gilted to 
live beneath that dec p blue wave, who sport iidst the coral rocks, and brad 
their hair with pearls !” said Philip, smiling 

* | know not, but it appears to me that 1 


would be sweet to live there. You 





aay call to mind your dream, Philip, I was then, by your description, one of 
those same be Ings “ 
** You were,” replied Philip thoughtfully 
‘* And yet I feel as if water would reject me, even if the vessel were to sin 
In what manner this mortal frame of mine n be resolved into the elements, 
I know not. but this I do feel. that it n r become the sport of, or be toss- 
d, by t ! r waves But come in, Philip dearest: it 1s late, and the | 
l \ \ dew.” 
\\ n e « dawned, the look-out it the mast-head reported that he | 
‘ ved ne floating ¢« the still ec of the water. « t vcam of | 
ri } ne wndr i o be | 
t i As the A ] earane 
I » nine nd era long } 
e scamen rett ad on board, to the Oat aster j 


to talk with him, to see if I can produce any effect upon his ice like frame. 
Shall I make love to the ghoul?” and Amine burst into a bitter laugh. 

Here the conversation stopped, but its substance was not disregarded. The 
next morning, the surgeon having reported that Schrifter was apparently re- 
covered, he was summoned into the cabin. His frame was wasted away 
to askelton, but his motions and his language were as sharp and petulent as 
ever. 

‘“‘T have sent for your Schrifter, to know if there is any thing thatI can do te 
make you more comfortable. Is there anything that you want?” 

“ Want !” replied 'Schrifter, eyeing first Philip and then Amine.—“ He! he 
a think I want filling out a little.” 

“That you will I trust, do in good time : my steward has my orders.’ 

““ Poor man,” said Amine, with a look of pity, ‘‘how much he must have 
suffered! Is not this the man who breught you the letter from the company 
Philip *” 

“He! he! yes! Not very welcome was it, lady 

‘No, my good fellow, it’s never a welcome message to a wife, that sends 
her husband away from her. But that was not your fault.” 

‘If ahusband will goto sea and leave a handsome wife,when he has, as they 
say, plenty of money tolive on shore—he! he !” : 

‘Yes, indeed, you may well say that,” replied Amine. 

‘- Better give it up. All! folly, all madness—heh, captain?” 

“| must finish this voyage, at all events, replied Philip to Amine, “ whatever 
I may do afterwards. Ihave suffered much and so have you Schrifter. You 
have been twice wrecked, now tell me what do you wish todo! Go home in 
the first ship, or go ashore at the Cape—or—”’ 

‘Or do anything, so I get out of this ship—he! he!” 

“Notso. If you prefer sailing with me, as I know you are a good seaman 
vou shall have your rating and pay of pilot,—that is, if you choose to follow 
my fortunes.” 

“Follow! Must follow, Yes! Ill sail with you Mynheer Vanderdecken, 1} 
wish tobe always near you—he ! he !” 

* Be it so then: as soon asyouare strong again, you will go to your duty 
till then, I will see that you want nothing.” ; 

‘Nor I, my good fellow. Come to me if you do, and [ will be your help,” 

‘You have suffered much, but we wi!l do what we can to make 


a9 


said Amine 


,ou torget it 


“Very good! very kind!” replied Schrifter, surveying the lovely face and 
figure of Amine. Aftera time, shrugging up his shoulders—-** A pity !—Ye 
it is !— Must be though.” 

‘*}arewell,” continued Amine, holding out her hand to Shrifter. 

The man took it, and a cold shudder went to her heart; but she, expectin 


it, would not appear to feel it. Schrifter held her hand for a second or two 


inhis own, looking at it earnestly, and then at Amine’s face.—* So fair, so 
good! Mynheer Vanderdecken, I thank you. Lady, may Heaven preserve 
you !’—Then, squeezing the hand of Amine, which he had not released, 
hastened out of the cabin 

So great was the sudden icy shock which passed through Amine’s frame 
when Schrifter pressed her hand, that she with difficulty gained the sofa anc 
fell upon it. After remaining with her hand pressed against her heart for some 


| time, during which Philip bent over her, she said ina breathless voice, ‘ He 


must be supernatural, that creature, I am sure, I am convinced now 


—Well.’ 






continued she after a pause of some little while, “ all the better, if we ¢ 
make hima friend ; and I will if I can.” 

“But think you Amine, that those who are not of this world have feelings o 
kindness, gratitude, and ill-will, as we have? Can they be made subserv! 


ent?” 

‘Most surely so. If they have ill-will, as we know they have, they must 
also have the better feelings. Why are there good and evil intelligences’? 
They may have ridden themselves of their mortal clay, but the soul must be 
: ’ A soul without feeling, were no soul at all. The soul is active in 
this world and in the next. If angels can pity, they must feel like us. Our 
feelings change, then why not theirs? Without feelings, there were no hea- 
ven, no hell. Here our souls are confined, cribbed, and overladen, borne down 
by the heavy flesh by which they are, for the time, polluted: but the soul that 
has winged its flight from clay is, I think, not one jo! more pure, more 
bright, or more perfect than those within ourselves. Can they be made sub 
Yes! they can, they can be force 1, when mortals possess 
The evil-inclined may be for to good, as well as 
hyect by art, but those 
ortals to have the pow- 


the same 


servient say you 
the means and power. 
to évil. It is not the good and perfect spirits that wé 


which are inclined to wrong It is that which all 


er. Our arts haveno power over the perfect spirits, but over those who are 
ever working evil, and who are bound to obey and co good, if those who mas 
ter them require it.” 
i! ! Is that right?” 
‘* You stillreaort to forbidden arts, Am 1a rm 
“Right ! If we have power given to tis right to use it 
‘Yes, most certainly, for good—but not for evil 
‘‘ Mortals in power posse ssing ! but what is mundane, are answere 
power, 
ble for their use of that power gifted by superior means, are answer 
le as the employ then )) God above n i flower to grow, 1 
te that it should not ¢t edt No! ne loes he allow supe 
is to be giver fd not intend that mortals should avail them 
As Ar o's ove mn Philip's ‘ ld not for the 
v t tl dea ris mind, that st was t like othe t — 
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he calmly observed, ‘‘ Am I sure, Amine, that I am wedded to one mortal as 
self?” 
ac Yes! yes! Philip, compose yourself, 1 am but mortal; would to hea- 
ven I were not. Would to heaven I were one of those who could hover over 
you, watch you in all your perils, save and protect you in this your mad ca- 
reer; but I am but a poor weak woman, whose heart beats fondly, devotedly 
for thee—who, for thee, would dare all and every thing—who, changed in her 
nature, has become courageous and daring from her love, and who rejects all 
creeds which would prevent her from calling upon heaven, or earth, or hell, to 
assist her in retaining with her her soul’s existence.” 

“Nay! nay! Amine, say not you reject the creed. Does not this,”—and | 
Philip pulled from his bosom the holy relic, ‘‘does not this, and the message | 
sent by it, prove our creed is true ?”” : , 

“«] have thought much of it, Philip. At first it startled me almost into a 
belief, but even your own priests helped to undeceive yourself, the message | 
and the holy word, the wonderful signs given, and their creed were not in uni- 
son, andthey halted. May I not too halt, if they did? The relic may be as 
mystic, as powerful as you describe, but the agencies may be false and wick- 
ed, the power given to it may have fallen into wrong hands—the power re- 
mains the same, but it is applied to uses not intended.”’ 

“The power, Amine, can only be exercised by those who are friends to Him 
who died upon it.” 

“ Then is it no power, at all ; or if a power, not half so great as that of the 
arch-fiend ; for his can work for good and evil both. Buton this point, dear 
Philip, we do not well agree, nor can we convince each other. You have 
been taught in one way, [another. That which our childhood has imbibed, 
which has grown up with our growth, and strengthened with our years, 1s not 
to be eradicated. I have seen my mother work great charms and succeed. 
You have knelt to priests, I blame you not ;—blame not your Amine. We 
both mean well,—I trust, do well.” 

“Tf alife of innocence and purity were all that were required, my Amine | 
would be sure of future bliss.”’ 

“| think itis ; and thinking so, itis my creed. There are many creeds, who 
shall say which is the true? And what matters? they all have but one end in 
view—a future heaven. ; 

“True, Amine, true,” replied Philip, pacing the cabin thoughtfully. ‘* And 
yet our priests say otherwise.” 

“‘ What is the basis of their creed, Philip?” 

« Charity and good will.” 

“Does charity condemn to eternal misery those who have never heard this 
erced, who have lived and died worshipping the Great Being after their best 
endeavours, and little knowledge ?” 

“No, surely.” 

Amine made no further observations; and Philip, after pacing for a few 
minutes in deep thought, walked out of the cabin. 

The Utrecht arrived as the Cape, watered, and proceeded on her voyage. 
and, after two months of difficult navigation, cast anchor off Gambroon. Du- 
ring this time, Amine had been unceasing in her attempts to gain the good 
will of Schrifter. She had often conversed with him on deck, had done him 
every kindness, and had overcome that fear which his near approach had gen- 
erally occasioned. Schrifter gradually appeared mindful of this kindness, and 
at last appeared tobe pleased with Amine’s company. To Philip he was ci- 
viland courteous at times, but not always; but to Amine he was always de 
ferent. His language was mystical, she could not prevent his chuckling laugh, 
and his occasional “‘ He! he!” from breaking forth. But when they anchored 
at Gambroom, he was then on those terms, that he would occasionally come 
into the cabin; and, although he would not sit down, would talk to Amine for 
afew minutes, and then depart. While the vessel laid at anchor at Gambroon 
Schrifter one evening walked up to Amine, who was sitting on the poop,— 
«« Lady” said Schrifter, after a pause, ‘‘ Yon ship sails for your own country in a 
few days.” 

“So I am told,” replied Amine. 

“ Will you take the advice of one who wishes you well? Return in that 
vessel, go back to your own cottage and stay there till your husband comes to 
you once more.” 

“ Why is this advice given ?” 

“ Because I forbode danger, nay—perhaps death, a crue] death—to one that 
I would not harm.” 

“To me!” replied Amine, fixing her eyes upon Schrifter, and meeting his 
piercing gaze. 

“Yes, to you. Some people can see into futurity farther than others 

“« Not if they are mortal,” replied Amine. 

“Yes, if they are mortal. But mortal or not, I do see that which I would 
avert. ‘Tempt not destiny farther.” 

“¢ Who can avert it? If I take your counsel, still was it my destiny to take 
yourcounsel. If I take it not, still it was my destiny.” 

“ Well then, avoid what threatens you.” 

“I fear not, yet do I thank you. ‘Tell me Schrifter, hast thou not thy fate 
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someway interwoven with that of my husband! I feel that thou hast.” 

“Why think you so lady?” 

“For many reasons. Twice have you summoned him—twice have you been 
wrecked, and miraculously reappeared and recovered. You know too of his 
mission, that is evident.” 

‘« But proves nothing.” 

“Yes! it proves much ; for it provesthat you know, what was supposed to be 
known but to him alone.” 

It was known to you, and holy men debated on it,” replied Schrifter, with 
a sneer. 

How knew you that, again?” 

“He! he!” replied Schrifter. 
you." 

* You cannot deny but that you are connected mysteriously and incompre- 
hensibly in this mission of my husband’s. Tell me, is it as he believes, true 
and holy *” 

“Tf he thinks that it is true and holy, it becomes so.’ 

“« Why then do you appear his enemy ?” 

“‘T am not Ais enemy, fair lady.”’ 

“ Youare not his enemy,—why then did you once attempt to deprive him of 
the mystic relic by which the mission is to be accomplished ?” 

“| would prevent his further search, for reasons which must not be told. 
Does that prove that I am his enemy! Would it not be better that he should re- 
main on shore with competence and you, than to be crossing the wild seas on 
this mad search? Without the relic, it isnot tobe accomplished. It were a 
kindness, then, to take it from him.” 

Amine answered not, for she was lost in thought. 

«« Lady,” continued Schrifter, after a time, ‘1 wish you well. For your hus- 
band I care not, yet dol wish him no harm. Now hear me: if you wish for 
your future life to beone of ease and peace, if you wish to remain long in this 
world with the husband of your choice—cf your first and warmest love—if you 
wish that he should die inhis bed ata good old age, and that you should close 
his eyes with children’s tears lamenting, and their smiles reserved to cheer her 
mother,—all this I see and can promise is in futurity, if you will take that relic 
from his bosom and give it up tome. But if you would that he should suffer | 
more than men have suffered, pass his whole life in doubt, anxiety, and pain, 
until the deep wave receive his corpse, than let him keep it. If you would 
that your own days be shortened, and yet those remaining be long in human | 
suffering, if you would be separated from him and die acruel death, then let him | 
keep it. I can read futurity, and such must be the destiny of both. Lady, | 
consider well, I must leave younow. To-morrow I will have your answer.” 

Schrifter walked away and left Amine to her own reflections. For a long 
while she repeated to herself the conversation and denunciations of the man | 
whom she was now convinced was not of this world, and was some way or ano- 
ther so connected with her husband’s fate. ‘To me he wishes well, no harm 
to my husband, and would prevent his search. What would he !—that he will | 
not tell. He has tempted me, tempted me most strangely. How easy ’twere 
to take the relic as he sleeps upon my bosom, but how treacherous! And yet 
a life of competence and ease, a smiling family, a good old age ; what offers to 
a fond and doting wife! And if not, toil, anxiety, and a watery grave ; and 
for me. Pshaw! that’s nothing. And yet to die separated from Philip is that 
nothing? Oh, no, the thought is dreadful, I do believe him. Yes, he has 
foretold the future, and told it truly. Could I persuade Philip? No! he has 
vowed, and is not to be changed—I know him well. And yet, if it were taken 
without his knowledge, he would not have to blame himself. Who then would 
he blame? Could I deceive him’? I, the wife of his bosom tella lie. No! 
no! It must not be. Come what will, it is our destiny, and I am resigned 
would he had not spoken. Alas! we search into futurity, and then would fain 
retrace our steps, and wish we had been in ignorance.” 

“‘ What makes you so pensive, Amine?” said Philip, who some time after- 
wards walked up to where she was seated. 

Amine replied at first. ‘ Shall I tell him all?” thought she. “It is my on- 
ly chance—I will.” Amine repeated the conversation between her and Schrif- 
ter.” Philip made no reply, he sat down by Amine and took her hand. Amine 
dropped her head upon her husband’s shoulder. ‘ What think you, Amine?” 
said Philip after a time 

*‘T could not steal your relic, Philip ; perhaps you'll give it to me.” 

‘“‘And my father, Amine, my poor father—his dreadful doom to be eternal ' 
He who appealed, was permitted to appeal to his son, that that dreadful doom 
might be averted. Does not the conversation of this man prove vou that my 
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mission is nut false? Does not his knowledge of it strengthen all! Yet, why 
would he prevent it?” continued Philip, musing. 

“* Why, I cannot tell, Philip, but I would fain prevent it. I feel that he has 
power to read the future, and has read aright.” 

“Be it so; he has spoken, but not plainly. He has promised me what I have 
long been prepared for. What I vowed to Heaven to suffer. Already have I 
suffered much, and am prepared to suffer all. I have long looked upon this 
world as a pilgrimage, and selected as I have been, that my reward shall be in 
the other. But Amine, you are not bound by oath to Heaven, you have made 
no compact. He advised you to go home. He talked of acruel death. Fol- 
low his advice and avoid it.” 

“T am not bound by oath, Philip: but hear me; as I hope for future bliss, I 
now bind myself—” 

“ Hold, Amine!” 

“Nay, Philip, you cannot prevent me ; for if you do now, I will repeat it 
when you are absent. A cruel death were a charity to me, for I shall not see 
you suffer. Then may I never expect future bliss, may eternal misery be my 


| portion, if I leave you as long as fate permits us to be together. I am yours, 


your wife ; my fortunes, my present, my future, my all are embarked with you, 
and destiny may do its worst, for Amine will not quail. I have no recreant 
heart to turn aside from danger or from suffering. In that one point, Philip, at 
least, you chose, you wedded well.” 

Philip raised her hand to his lips in silence, and the conversation was not re- 
sumed. The next evening, Schrifter came up again to Amine. 

“Well, lady?” said he. 

“Schrifter, it cannot be,” replied Amine ; “yet do I thank yeu much.” 

‘* Lady, if he must follow up his mission, why should you?” 

“« Schrifter I am his wife—his for ever, in this world, andthe next. Youcan- 
not blame me.” 

“No,” replied Schrifter, ‘“‘{ do not blame, I admire you. I feel sorry. But 
after all, what is death? Nothing. He! he!” and Schrifter hastened away 
and left Amine to herself.—[ To be continued. } 
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ANECDOTES OF MILITARY SERVICE. 
BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL CADELL. 
A VISIT TO THE TURK. 

The brig now made her way to the neighbouring Turkish fortress of Modon. 
The captain had received intelligence that an Ionian vessel had been captured 
by order of the bey, and of course it became his duty to inquire into the circum- 
stance of the seizure of a vessel under the protection of the British flag. We 
arrived there in the morning, and entering the harbour as usual, fired a gun and 
hoisted our British colours. On reconnoitering the landing-place with our glas- 
ses, we beheld to our astonishment one of our Ionian legislators in his full cos 
tume of office. No sooner were we within reach than the distressed function- 
ary was alongside. Never was legislator so delighted as our bedecked friend: 
he could hardly find werds to express himself, so great was his joy that a Bri- 
tish man-of-war should arrive so miraculously to his assistance. At length we 
discovered that he was member for Cerigo, and was on his passage to Corfu on 
board this small Ionian vessel, carrying with him 10,000 dollars in specie. The 
vessel was stopped by order of the bey and searched, and finding so large a sum 
of money, they quickly brought her into the harbour under the pretence that 
one of the sailors had been engaged in the affair at Navarino ; and they had ac- 
tually taken the man out of the vessel and ordered him for execution. In the 
mean time they had secured the money, which they affected to consider a law- 
ful prize. The story was no sooner told than the spirit and energy of the Bri- 
tish sailor stood forth. The legislator was immediately despatched with a mes- 
sage to the bey that Captain Anderson claimed the man he had taken as an Ie- 
nian subject, and that he must be answerable for the man’s safety at his own 
peril ; and further, that he demanded an audience on the Glacis in an hour's 
time. Captain Anderson would have sent an officer with this peremptory mes- 
sage ; but the quarantine laws were in strict force against this quarter, and he 
was obliged to make use of the Ionian functionary as his ambassador, who had 
himself not been allowed on board, but had told his story from the boat along- 
side. 

The captain received an immediate answer that his request was granted, and 
we could perceive that preparations on a grand scale were making for our recep- 
tion. When we were all attired, the captain’s staff was not a little imposing 
We had not waited long before the bey made his appearance on the Glacis, 
when immediately the captain with his suze left the brig in the boats. 

It was a pleasant sight too see the sparkling pavilion of the bey, and the thou- 
sands of spectators lining the shores; and then our own jolly tars with their 
clean white jackets and trousers, blue shirts and straw-hats, and their sieady 
man-of-war’s stroke cleaving the water with scarcely a ripple following their 
oars. As we approached the shore, an immense crowd began to gather at our 
landing-place, eager to get a nearer view of the British officers. We now rest- 
ed on our oars, and the captain made it known that he could not land without 
a clear passage being effected for him by the military, as any personal contact 
would subject the vessel to the quarantine laws. This was speedily effected, 
and the captain with his staff marched up to the pavilion where his excellency, 
the bey, was reclining on a splendid cushion of velvet, embroidered with gold, 
and worked with jewels ; and the floor of the tent was covered with a costly 
carpet. The dignitary was surrounded by his officers, all attired very gorgeous- 
ly. He was an elderly man, of a very dignified appearance; and he receiv- 
ed us with great apparent cordiality. We approached as near to his excellency 
as circumstances allowed, having the dread of quarantine before us ; and the 
captain commenced a conversation through the medium of an interpreter. An- 
derson pointed out to the bey the breach of faith he had committed against our 
nation in detaining a vessel belonging to the Ionian Islands, under the imme- 
diate protection of the flag of Great Britain, and demanded imperatively that 
the crew and the money taken out of the vessel should be instantly delivered 
up. The bey seemed very high and determined ; he spoke most warmly of the 
recent catastrophe on the island, and said that out of so many hundred human 
beings, only three had succeeded in escaping by prodigious efforts in swimming 
‘Do you not consider that the perpetrators of such a crime deserve punish- 
ment ?” asked the bey, warmly. 

Anderson answered,—* That he regretted to say such atrocities were not 
confined to the Greeks alone ; and that if individual punishment were to follow 
such crimes, the Turks would themselves be the greatest sufferers ; and that 
in this case of the Greek sailor, he claimed him as a British subject, and trusted 
moreover, that the bey would have too much maganimity to retaliate upon an 
individual the acts of a community.” 

‘* Massallah !"’ exclaimed the bey, lifting up both hands; ‘you English have 
an odd way of making war! you take your enemies only for the pleasure of let- 
ting them go again : we make surer work with ours—they don't fight against 
us again. But,’ continued the bey, “ I respect the English, and would serve 
them willingly. Do you see this?” he said, pointing to his eye,—we perceived 
he had lost the sight of one eye,—‘‘I lost that fighting side by side with your 
brave men at the defence of Acre !”’ . 

By one of those curious coincidences which occur but rarely, Anderson was 
enabled to close our negotiation by a friendly and happy hit. Stepping back a 
pace, he unbuttoned une of the straps of his loose white trousers, and putting 
them up over one leg, showed a deep scar, extending from the knee to the an- 
kle-joint,—“‘ And there,” said the gallant fellow, as the bey ceased speaking ; 
‘this wound I received on the very same spot on the walls of Acre, fighting 
side by side with the brave Mussulmans, when a midshipman in the brave Sir 
Sidney's frigate Tigre !” 

All diplomacy was now at an end. At a sign from the bey, the money was 
taken possession of by the enraptured legislator. The Greek sailor was set at 
liberty with a handsome present, the vessel was declared free, and the bey de- 
clared his readiness to recompense the master for his loss of time, which, how- 
ever, Anderson would not permit. Anderson had the greatest difficulty in pre- 
venting his newly-found friend from loading him with presents ; but the bey 
was informed of the regulation which Anderson had made with regard to him- 
self and the belligerents during the whole time he had been upon the coast, a 
regulation which he would on no account break through. To this argument the 
generous bey was reluctantly obliged to yield, and took leave of his old comrade 
with many protestations of regard. On our return to the brig we weighed an- 
chor, and, taking the Ionian vessel in tow, we left her in safety at Zante, and 
proceeded to Corfu. 

CAPTURE OF THE PASHA’S HAREM. 

In 1823, the Greeks in one of their marauding expeditions, captured the en- 
tire Harem of the celebrated Cherchid pasha. The instant this affair was made 
known to Sir Frederick Adam, he sent to negotiate with the captors for their 
prize, and ransomed them for 10,000 dollars. With the kindest and most de- 


| licate attention, Sir Frederick had a house fitted up expressly for the reception 


of these fair infidels, and had them conveyed to Corfu and landed in the night 
unseen by the curious inhabitants. During their residence, the strictest pri- 


vacy was observed with regard to them: not an individual in the island was 


| allowed to see them except Lady Adam, and a very few of the ladies of the 


garrison 

Sir Frederick lost no time in communicating with the pasha, and informed 
him of all he had done, and the scrupulous care which had been observed res- 
pecting the privacy of the ladies of his Harem. The pasha returned the most 
profust acknowledgemeuts to Sir Frederick for his kindness and attention, 
stating the satisfaction he should have in paying the ransom, and requesting S 


Frederick to oblige him by sending them to Lepanto as speedily as possible 
Sir Frederick Adam engaged the first merchant 
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mo on board could, by any possibility, catch a glimpse of their passengers. 
Many of these interesting creatures had ingratiated themselves vondertelly 
with the ladies, who were allowed to visit them, by their entire artlessness and 
unsophisticated notions of the world and its ways. One was the favourite of 
the pasha, and was said to possess great influence over him. She was a na- 
tive of Circassia, and Was called Fatima, and possessed a greater profusion of 
ornament and rich clothing than the others. Lady Adam Feseribed her as the 
most decidedly beautiful creature she had ever beheld. She had large dark 
eyes with a peculiarly soft and pleasing expression, which could not fail to in- 
terest any one who looked upon her: her eyelashes were very long and black : 
her complexion was of the purest white, and her teeth like ivory. She was 
not more than eighteen years of age, and Lady Adam could not refrain from 
tears at parting with one so young and so beautiful, about to be secluded for 
ever from a world which she might, under happier circumstances, have 
adorned. 

When the brig was ready for their reception, they were put on board with- 
out having been seen by a single individual, excepting the ladies already men- 
tioned. Capt. Anderson, in the Redpole, acted as convoy, and Capt. Gilbert. 
A.D.C. was sent from Sir Frederick Adam with despatches for the pasha, and 
to receive the ransom money. I had been cruising for some time with Ander- 
son and therefore accompanied him. 

We had a most delightful trip from Corfu up the Gulf of Lepanto, where we 
had orders to deliver up our interesting charge. Some of the Turkish authori- 
ties, charged with the orders of his highness, the pasha, were there to receive 
them. They reiterated the pasha’s acknowledgements for the kindness and 
care with which the ladies had been treated; and the ransom money was told 
into buckets of water to prevent contagion. The beautiful Fatima, at parting, 
left two handsome shawls as aremembrance, one for Capt. Anderson, and the 
other for Captain Gilbert. They were conveyed from the brig so closely en- 
veloped, that not even a figure was discernible ; and on their landing were sur- 
rounded by a troop of blacks, or guards of the Harem, and conveyed in closed 
litters to the town. 4 

The Redpole then sailed for Zante, whither Sir Frederick and Lady Adam 
had gone, to whom the captain gave an account of his mission, and truly de- 
lighted they were to hear that their protegées had been so kindly received. On 
our return to Corfu, the following most distressing intelligence awaited us. 
Scarcely had the two vessels sailed from the Gulf of Lepanto than the ruthless 
monster of a pasha, placing no faith in the honour of British officers, and deaf 
to all remonstrance, caused the whole of these unfortunate creatures, the beau- 
tiful and interesting Fatima among the rest, to be tied in sacks and drowned in 
the waters of the Gulph! The horror and indignation with which this shock- 
ing intelligence was received at Corfu can hardly be described. Not a man but 
would have gladly volunteered to have burnt Lepanto to the ground, and have 
hung the dog of a pasha by hisown beard. But we were powerless: we had 
no right to interfere, and were to smother our indignation as we best could. 
There was many a wet eye in Corfu for the fate of poor Fatima and her luck- 
less companions. But judgment speedily overtook the perpetrator of this most 
wanton deed of butchery, though it is strange how noble were the last moments 
of this man of blood ! 

By some means Cherchid pasha had incurred the suspicion of the Porte. 
There is but one way among the Turks of explaining these matters. A tartar 
shortly arrived at the head-quarters of the pasha, bearing the imperial firman 
and the fatal bowstring. The pasha no sooner read the fatal scroll than he 
kissed it, and bowed his forehead to the earth in token of reverence and sub- 
mission. 

“Do your instructions forbid me to use poison instead of submitting to the 
bowstring ?”’ calmly asked the pasha of the Tartar. 

‘His highness may use his own pleasure,’ answered the Tartar. ‘I have 
with me a potent mixture, which, with his highness’ permission, I will pre- 
pare. 

The pasha then called together all his officers and his household. He was 
attired in his most splendid robes, and received them in his state divan, as 
though in the plenitude of his power. The fatal messenger stood by his side. 
In one hand he held a golden goblet all enriched with precious stones, and in 
the other he held the imperial firman! ‘I have sent for you,” he said, address- 
ing them in a firm voice,—-‘‘I have sent for you all, to show you by my exam- 
ple that it is the duty of a Mussulman to die at the command of his superior as 
well as to live for his service and honour. The sultan, our master, has no fur- 
ther occasion for his servant, and has sent him this firman. It remains for me 
only to obey. I might, it is true, resist, surrounded as I am by guards and 
friends. But no: I respect the will of God and our blessed prophet through 
the word of his successor. value not life im comparison with duty ; and I 
pray you all to profit by my example.” With a firm and unflinching hand he 
carried the poisoned goblet to his lips and drank it to the dregs, then shaking 
his head as one who has had a nauseous draught, he handed the cup to the 
Tartar and said—* Keep it; your potion is bitter indeed: present my duty to 
our master, and say that his servant died as he lived, faithful and true. And 
you,” he added, turning to those who stood dismayed around him, “If ever it 
should arrive that any of you should have to undergo—the same—trial,”’ his 
voice faltered, and his face became deadly pale ; “‘ remember—Cherchid pasha! 
—Allah—Acbar !—God’s will be ——”’ but before he could finish the sentence, 
his head fell upon his breast, and he fell back upon the cushions of his divan 
and expired 

The Tartar took a bag from his girdle, and with a knife separated the head 
from the body : the blood staining the jewelled velvets. The head he deposit- 
ed carefully in the bag, tied it round his waist, and ina few minutes was on his 
fleet steed on the road to Constantinople. 

We had this account from an eye witness. 


cnsiatiatitliienaians 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT LITERATURE.—No. 1. 
BY AN IRISH BARRISTER. 
DEMOSTHENES. 

**Recordor me longe omnibus unum anteferre Demosthenem.”—Cicgro. 

It is pleasing to us, and we hope it may be equally so to our readers, to wan- 
der back from the present to the past—to abandon, for a while the portraiture 
of the characters of our own times, to investigate the genius of the great mas- 
ter-minds of antiquity. It is true, that on this subject nothing purely original 
can be written at the present day. This high-road of literature has been so 
long, and so often, trodden, but more particularly by the classical philologists of 
Germany, that it is almost impossible to keep clear of the footsteps of our learn- 
ed precursors. All the brilliancy of colouring—all the force and depth of feel 
ing—grave and beautiful sentiment—philosophical criticism and profound inqui- 
ry, have exhausted every subject connected with ancient learning—every patent 
approach to originality has been sedulously closed up. But to compensate for 
the absence of novelty, we have a profuse abundance of materials, and the sole 
difficulty lies in the judiciousness of selection. We absolutely know more of 
the thoughts and actions of public and social life at Rome in the time of Cicero, 
or at Athens in the time of Pericles, than of our own country twelve centuries 
later. ‘The memorials and relics of remoter nations are much more profuse and 
familiar to our minds than those connected with our own. We have histories 
and orations, poems, plays, and letters, of the former periods ; while a few dark 
superstitions and barbarous legends, in which historical truth bears a miserable 
disproportion to fable, are the only vague records of the latter. We begin with 
Demosthenes—both because the train of thought in our Notebook leads us to 
that choice, as well as because we consider him as one of the first of ancient 
men. Inferior only to Pericles in statesmanship, he surpassed him in the pas- 
sionate love he felt for his country, and in that transcendent eloquence in which, 
Sir W. Jones well observes, no mortal will ever surpass, or perhaps equal him, 
until the same habits of industry and solidity of judgment shall be found united 
in the same person, with the same force of imagination and the same energy of 
language. More than twothousand years have passed away, during which time 
the human mind has made vast strides,—the profoundest depths of science have 
been explored, and great principles brought into action, which have altered the 
face of the world. ‘The divine speculations of Plato, of whom it was said that 
if the gods spoke Greek, they must have spoken his language, have failed before 
the purer morality of christian ethics. ‘The noble declamations of /Eschylus, 
who stormed heaven with his Titans—the majestic march of Sophocles—the 
feeling and human eloquence of Euripides—are all merged in the living vein of 
lofty poetry—in the prodigious variety and exhaustless splendour of Shakspeare. 
In his light they have suffered dim eclipse. In history, the unaffected simpli- 
city of Herodotus, and the bold energy of Thucydides—the picturesque beauty 
of Livy, and the condensed depth of Tacitus, have found numerous rivals. In 
the fine arts, in boldness of design Michael Angelo ranks with Phidias in seulp- 
ture—in painting, Raphael is scarcely inferior to Polygnotus or Praxiteles. 1n 
epic poetry, (always excepting Homer,) the moderns have at least equalled the 
ancients. There may be a question about which is the best in their respective 
arts, but none as to that in eloquence. Demosthenes stands proudly alone. He 
not only has not a rival, but an immeasureable distance stands between him and 
Cicero, who is said to rank next. How is it, that he has attained this astonish- 
ing pre-eminence? How is it, that in a faculty which is common to the whole 
species, that of communicating our thoughts and feelings in language, by the 
unanimous and willing consent of all nations and ages, the palm is conceded to 
him? And this universal approbation will appear the more extraordinary to a 
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try. He affects no learning, and he does not display it. Following the skilful 
example of his master Iswus, he rarely generalised, knowing well the sophistries 


nents; and as he walked home with a dejected heart from the assembly where 
his person was insulted and his rights sacrificed, he was saluted by the hisses 


while in our wicker buck-basket, utterly unconscious of motion; till at length 
Mr. Green, snapping a little iron and thus letting loose the rope by which the 
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heart with a soft or melting appeal, and when he did, it was only with an effect | tering voice and unconnected words, any traces of that ponderous eloquence | ing been placed on castors for the occasion—I am satisfied of that—was gently 
in which a third-rate artist would have surpassed him. In this sphere of elo-| which was then kindled. One, however, was present, whose penetrating | rolled away beneath from us.—Poole’s Crotchets in the Air. 
quence Cicero was far his superior. He was too stern in spirit to indulge in the | sagacity discovered, in this first attempt, the elements of his future splendour. A Plough Monday Witticism.—* Did you ever see such a wind as we had 
softer emotions of our nature. His language was anything but brilliant; on the | This was Iseus. He repaired to the house of Demosthenes, and requested him yesterday,” asked a Newcastle chiel of his neighbour, on Tuesday week. “ See 
contrary, it savoured more of harshness, and not unfrequently descended to | to attend his rhetorical lectures, and take instructions in action from Satyrus the | such a wind!” said the captious respondent: ‘“no—what was it like 1” 
coarseness and ribaldry, as may be seen in his terrible recrimination on the mo-| tragedian. He did so, and appeared some years after with more decided suc- | « Like !” exclaimed the first speaker, ‘why, it was like to blow my house 
ther of Eschines. Poor Empusa suffered for the rashness of her son. He had | cess as an accuser in a public prosecution against Androtion and Dinoerates. | down!” 
no wit, humour, or vivacity, in our acceptance of either,—qualities which con- | We should also mention that he attended the philosophical lectures of Plato, Theodore Hook’s Last !—‘ Really” said Theodore to the ponderous Lord * 
tribute so much to the formation of a modern orator. He wanted all those un-| which had great influence in giving that harmonious shape to his language which when he last met him in Parliament Street “I am very glad to shake h mn 
deniable attributes of eloquence, and yet who rivals him? The secret of his| was the characteristic of his great master. During the interval, he had cor- with you—but,”—(here Theodore appeared in an ome g colaaal ca I 

power is simple—it lies essentially in this—that his political principles were in- | rected the deficiencies of his youth with a zeal and perseverance which have ent | me to grind my own corn!” ‘The fact was, that the Rats. had pa 


| 





woven with his spirit—they were not assumed to serve an interested purpose, 
to be laid aside when he descended from the Béma, and resumed when he sought 
an object. No; they were deeply seated in his heart, and emanated from its 
profoundest depth. When treason, and envy, and jealousy, threatened the ruin 
of Athens,—when its aristocracy and democracy were equally corrupt, Demos- 
thenes was inflexible—he never, for a moment, wavered in his allegiance to the 
City of the Violet Crown. The more she was environed by perils, the more 
steady was his resolution. Nothing ever impaired the truth and integrity of his 
feelings, or weakened his generous convictions. The enthusiasm he kindled 
through Greece vanished in the disasters of Cheron#a,—all his high hopes were 
shivered with a blow. But did he repent of the course by which that state of 
things was brought about! Farfrom it ; he intrepidly declared in the assembly 
o1 the people that he gave the best advice, and if matters were in the same po- 
sition as before the war, he would again recommend the same course. It was 
this undeviating firmness—this disdain of all compromise, that made him the 
first of statesmen and orators—in this lay the substance of his power, the pri- 
mary foundation of his superiority ; the rest was merely secondary. At first the 
people trusted him,—afterwards, corrupted by vulgar demagogues, to whom the 
people are ever ready to lend a favourable ear, they doubted his advice, —when 
it was too late they saw the soundness of his policy, and when their hopes ex- 
pired at Cheronwa, they still honoured Demosthenes, for they replied to the 
calumnies of his enemies by assigning to him the Funeral Oration, an honour 
worthy themselves and Demosthenes. As we have remarked, the mystery of 
his power lay in his honesty,—that gave a warmth and tone to his feelings, an 
energy to his language, and an impression to his manner, before which ever 

imputation of insincerity vanished. At atime when universal degeneracy tri- 
umphed over the last vestige of Athenian virtue, and her orators and counsel- 
lors shamelessly pocketed the gold of Philip, and openly advocated his cause, 
Demosthenes stood forth for a country and democracy that betrayed him. Who 
charged him with a participation in the disgusting profligacy, at least on any 
sufficient authority ! When the morals of a state are shaken, and the ancient 
spirit departed that governed its conduct, and formed it to honour and glory— 


passed into a proverb. How deeply he commands our respect and admiration 
by his struggles to overcome his natural infirmities, and remove the impressions 
produced by his first appearance ! He wasnot indebted for the glory he acquired 
either to the bounty of nature, or the favour of circumstances, but to the inhe- 
rent strength of his own unconquerable will. We shall not repeat here the 
story of the “ midnight camp,” and the other instances in which Cicero and 
Plutarch are so copious. The story of the pebbles which he used to get over 
the stammering, rests on the authority of Demetrius Phalereus,his contemporary. 
It also appears that he was unable to articulate clearly the letter R, buthe van- 
quished that difficulty most perfectly—for Cicero says, exercitatione fecisse ut 
plenissime diceret. ‘The shaving one side of his head, to keep him close to his 
study—the declamations by the sea-shore to habituate his weak nerves to the 
roar of an agitated assembly—the suspension of a naked sword over his left 
shoulder to prevent it rising above the level of the right, prove, whatever may 
be their truth, that he got credit for the most indefatigable labour in the acqui- 
sition of his art. What his success as a private pleader might have been, we 
are left only to conjecture : he might have ranked with his master Iswus-Lysias, 
and the other expounders of public law, had he wholly separated himseli from 
state affairs, and confined himself to the courts of justice. But a great era was 
at hand—dangers impended over his country, and he rushed to her aid with pru- 
dence and resolution. A curious subject of inquiry presents itself here—to 
determine the reciprocal influences which exist between great men and the ages 
in which they live—how far they act and re-act on each other. We cannot at 
present enter into the investigation, but we may remark, that men have always 
been found to represent the age in which they lived. ‘They may appear to rise 
above it, but they are not the less its children—they find in it the elements of 
their elevation. Mighty geniuses are said to have advanced beyond their re- 
spective ages, but that means nothing more than they have a proper under- 
standing of all the bearings and relations of the times, and adjust their action 
to the principles that spring from that knowledge. Here lies the secret of 
first-rate intellect. Themistocles represented his age, when the qualities of a 
general were of more importance than those of a statesman—when the mainte- 


with his whole weight upon Theodore’s right foot, whereon was a formidable 
soft corn. 


Old Bailey Wit.—A man was tried for stealing a pair of boots, from the shop 
door in Holborn, with which he ran away. The Judge said to the witness who 
had seized the prisoner,—‘‘ What did he say when you caught him?” Wit- 
ness—‘ My Lord, he said that he took the boots in joke,” Judge—‘ How far 
did he carry the joke?” Witness—* About forty yards, please your lordship.” 

When poor Edmund Kean first appeared at Drury-lane theatre and excited 
the admiration of the metropolis by his great tragic powers, some one said to 
Jack Bannister, that he was an excellent Harlequin. “ Yes,” replied he, “he 
leaps wonderfully ; he has already jumped over the heads of those who stood 
highest in the theatre,” 

The remark of Sir W. Curtis might be applied to many of the enjoyments of 
life as well as eating—that after sll, the rich and the poor are about equally if 
off. The one can seldom find adinner for an appetite, and the other can still 
seldomer find an appetite for a dinner. 

March of Intellect-—An old schoolmaster who usually heard his pupils once 
a week through Watts’s Scripture History, and afterwards asked them such 
questions as suggested themselves to his mind, one day desired a young 
urchin to tell him who Jesse wast The boy briskly replied, ‘The flower of 
Dumblane, Sir.” 





Summary. 


Count de Vismes, whose grandfather, Count Philippe de Vismes, a Hugue 
not nobleman, sought an asy!um in England, and settled here, after the revoca 
tion of the edict of Nantes, has just obtained a recognition of his hereditary 
honours from the government of France, through the constituted authorities at 
Paris. This is, we believe, the only descendant of any of those persecuted 
Protestant nobles having been able to recover honours which the lapse of years, 





&: \ ‘ the loss of family papers, and the destruction of public records, rendered almost 
7 when the national feeling is debauched, and servility gives a death-blow to pa-| nance of the state depended on the success of the battle-field, and where, to hopeless 
¥ triotism, then there is no security for virtue—no hope for the true lover of his | produce that end, all, however, was not accomplished by military skill alone, but ae 
? country. The calumnies of Dinarchus succeeded in driving Demosthenes of b we : ¥ — me i cessary as cour: u : Pericl »presented his age Ontuaty. The Dushete-Ghpaiees of Seon We ee eee 
. > > 5 § £ s enes into prudenc ce was equa ly ne cessary as courage. ericies repre sentec us age, f | " 5] s} 11: d h he . f » ara He ] 
: este.” Oe thin Waleed, hameve re pa Comageny" : ’ ] : anal ea the decease of this distinguished lady, who has for many years occupied a pro- 
‘ ject, however, we shall have to say a few words hereafter when political knowledge was better understood, and the duties of the com- ition in the high cireles of socie Her Grac ired Tuesd 
i RP eaigtiogs | adi ike it hig ided and fashior st : : \ iol ehuten * wtp minent position in the high circles of society. er Grace expired on Tuesday 
R 1e eloquence of a nation, like its music, is moulded and fashioned accord- | mander were subordinate to those of the statesman. Greece never before saw evening, at six o’clock, at her town residence in Hamilton place, after a short 
g ing to the judgment and feelings, not of the higher and more intellectual mem- | such a mode} of a minister, and was never again to see. He was calm and iin g) aia ‘ peace, 
ap . a. , : illness. 
« bers of a community, but of the multitude. This principle is peculiarly appli- | self-concentred amid the jarring conflict of parties, to none of which he yielded, Lord Clements.—This lamented young Nobleman was in his 33d year, and 
c . e . . 7 . e = « 2 + ec < 
cable to the eloquence of Greece. If we only consider the singular position of | and all which he finally crushed. He too, like Demosthenes, had his enemies— wa ee eldest son of the present Earl of Leitrim, by a daughter of Wi Ber 
. > a a o Seaace © shies ~ : . A = ae ‘ ; a : yas the eldest son ¢ sent & . » by & ghte ‘ - 
y; 2s ‘ ' reece sis ‘ : sparing us gain ‘ vatl \ : “8 seg : >»; ? ’ 
that country, we cannot question its truth. Greece consisted of a number of | they unsparingly abused him, but he gained the esteem and approbation of mincham,. Eso. His Lordship was a Captain in the Prince of Wales’s Donegal 
: ; y 4." 7 1 | T lé ,» Sq. s 4 s as é é s 
25 independent republics, differing only in the peculiar manners which must always | Thucvdides, and, compared with his praise, what is their censure!) Never was ee : gg a eee 4 a 
e Sota ’ 2 , agg : Militia, and in politics professed Whig principles. The present Lord was lately 
characterise individual states. All glowed with a vehement desire to surpass picture of a statesman drawn with so much power and beauty.—* So long as . Lieutenant in the 37th Foot, and was Aid-de-Camp to the Lord Lieutenant of 
pay . . a Lie e - s i “Us 4 
each other. This feeling of emulation was fomented by the frequent oppertu- | he presided over the state in peace, he did it with moderation—the state was Ireland ; 
R A ; } } wand. 
+ ¥ th a , satablis iis elnimae Si ela on cai rear as advance der hi hest decree of ' ' be . . “ 
é nities w hic h all had of est ablishing their claims to physical or intelectual preserved in its integrity, and was advanced under him to the highest degree of Sir John Elley.—By the death of Lt.-General Sir John Elley, the Colonelcy 
i superiority—the games, where everything was which in itself was beautiful or! greatness. 'When the war broke out, he showed that he made a just calcula- . nt: Tanners in ats as well as the Gove ship of Galwz Thi 
glorious—the musical contests—the spectacles—the phvetionic assem} t is h: irs y and lence » was supe ‘ Cine Som Lancers Tanah, o0 WES os The ereanerene eee: 
’ g ‘ é ‘ spectacles—the amphyctionic assemblies | tion of his strength; the first in dignity and prudence, he was superiur to all - 1 off . a his litery ER Bes in th 
t —a glorious national spirit generated by the convict that in G “a th P tdi \ hare ; awayed the people: 3 kad distinguishec othcer commenced his mulitary eareer as a private trooper in the 
a - whew ut 8] generated by the conviction that in Greece the germs | suspicion of corruption—he therefore swayed the people at will,—he guidec Blues, in which he soon obtained the post of Quartermaster: and in 1791 he 
vi of political liberty first unfolded themselves, and kept alive by temples, statues, my pe ; 





monuments, and inscriptions. The very circumscription of their territory con- 
densed and inflamed the thirst for glory. When the rest of the world showed 
but one unbroken reproduction of despotism, the fairest buds of civilisation 
opened under the blue skies of Greece. The corporeal beauty of the Greek 
seemed to react on his mind, and to give his thoughts that breadth and eleva- 
tion which raised him so high in the scale of his species. With the individual, 
however, we have nething to do—we speak of the nation There is one ingre- 
dient more, which an enquirer into the origination of the Greek character can- 
not overlook—that is, Homer. He formed the nation and its character, for all 
other excellencies as wellas eloquence. Throughout the whole range of his- 
tory, there is nothing comparable tothe influence he exercised over hiscountry. 


them, and was not guided by them;—for he did not speak according to their 
humour, but often opposed them with dignity, and even with vehemence. If 
they were inclined ta do anything unreasonable, he knew how to restrain them ; 
tf they suffered their courage to sink without could restore their 
confidence. His administration was therefore nominally the government of the 
people, but in reality the government of the first man.’ To acharacter de- 
scribed by such a pen we only add, that Pericles, though so great a statesman, 
was not unmindful of military renown—his conduct in the Peloponnesian war 
was worthy of his genius. We now come to the period of Demosthenes. His 


reason, he 


obtained a Cornetcy in the same regiment. He served the campaigns 1793. 
1794, and 1795 in Flanders. and was present at most of the battles fought dur- 
ing these periods, and at the seige of Valenciennes, &ec. The 28th of January, 
1796, he obtained a Lieutenancy in his regiment; in October, 1799; a troop ; 
in 1804, a Majority ; and in March, 1806, a Lieut-Colonelcy. He served as 
Assistant-Adjutant-General to the Cavalry in Spain in the campaigns of 1808 
and 1809, and was present in the affairs of Sahugan, Majorca, Benevente, and 
Lugo, and in the battle of Corunna. He also served in the same capacity in 
Spain and Portugal during the following years; was at the battle of Talavera ; 





name alone is sufficient to indicate that his power lies in the supremacy of his 
eloquence. But there is a question here which requires solution—why was 
the dominion of oratory so long postponed to military skill and statesmanship ? 





Moses moulded the Hebrew nation, Zoroaster the Persian, the other lawgivers 








Themistocles was no orator, or at least he did not cultivate it with the success 


| Netherlands, and at Waterloo 


had the command of the rear-guard of cavalry which covered the advance corps 
of the army when it retired over the Alberche; was in the battles of Fuentes 
d’Onor, Salamanea, Vittoria, Orthes, and Toulouse, and finally sorved in the 
For his services he was appointeda K.C.B. 


bs < ‘ts , spective c s 2 ' s abs ber " 7 ‘ } aie ’ . » . 2 > are “Cle a 
: and prophets the ir respective countries ; but Homer was absolutely the founde r| of Pericles ; and even of the latter, much as we are accustomed to hear of | and K.C.H., and received a Cross and two clasps from the British Government 
of the Greek character. His divine songs were engraved on the memory and { his ‘‘ thunder and lightning,” it cannot be said that his speeches ranked ogy He was also appointed a Knight of the Austrian Order of Maria Theresa, and 
; heart of the nation, they were chanted at the sacrifices, the res it yy . ti ’ » sense as > of De sthenes Veither is spre regs tip 4.0 . 8 nl Panag” = re] ah a! 
: tivale they were the four Jation of the laws, of sides , me a vec ‘d ee | tae works of art i ar eared: gs “h ape . gh. mouth my xe ene 7 a Knight of the 4th class of the Russian Order of St. George. He received 
} acta oe cette BP xe peters. a dt | & gute certain, although recorded of him, that he wmte out his speeches. | the rank of Colonel in the army in March, 1813; of Major-General in August, 
§ rality—of eg Pe the = ees of all that embellished and elevated | He was accustomed,” says Plutarch, ‘* whenever he was to speak in public, | 5817 : and of LieatSieneed’, Jenaaty, 1687) Tle’ waa previously (in Novem- 
Greece omer fixed the epic language, and with it the language of Greece. | t , » gods that he might not utter, unintentionally, any word which|,~. 7 wages rig ee i “" we 
; Amiidies olf the ohs } a iy S } da, plait re. | to entreat the gods that he might Pe J : D y : , | ber, 1829) appointed Colonel of the 17th Lancers. He had served onthe staff 
Amidst all the change which it underwent through the strongly-contrasted in- | should not belong to the subject:” this seems to lead to the conclusion, that | . . ’ Treland, and represented Windsor in Sir Robert Pcel’s Parti 
: Gudntie of the Ddric and Tonle teces: it ayy ett, , el wah. dow 5 ; , Te ' > in the South of Ireland, and represente indsor m Sir Robert Pcel’s Parlia- 
i uence of the Doric and tonic races, it never became antiquated, and, down to | he trusted less to memory than to the impulses of the moment, and we need F heten eee ond oak he ‘wee: white ag eye! ia’ 
} he late is of Grecian his » od t he | mae ee } 3 4 rn Se : - all ment, of whose party apd politics he was, while in the ouse, an active sup- 
H the later periods 0 rrecian history, continued to be the language of p tilosophy not tell our readers how much the orator is indebted to elaborate preparation orter 
i and eloquence. But his influence on the spirit of his country was even of more | and arrangement for tine permanence of fame. The speech ascribed to him in P Prines Leiven.—The decease of this distinguished Nobleman took plaee on 
; ' Mle fs ren.— ase ‘ ‘ 
| importance ; he founded its political character; to him its institutions are clear | ‘Thucydides is the historian’s. In it, however, is the character of the age—it the 10th of January, at Rome, where he had been staying for some time with his 
1 ly traceable. We have dwelt at too great length on this subject, but it is inti- partakes more of the military than the civil character—much less, however, peli the Gueed Duke A ieneindee The Sennel of the ree ‘eek: lace on 
, ‘ ; charge, the Gre > Alex oT. 2 ’ 2 
mately connected with the stamp and character of the eloquence of Demos- | than the age of Themistocles, and possesses few of those modes of influencing o . Pp ; 
J “ Ree ‘ teal | 5 R ; . ' the 12th ult. The late Prince was for many years the Ambassador at the Bri- 
thenes. From Homer he has derived the beautiful rhythm, the well-adjusted popular assemblies, which everywhere pervade the orations of Demosthenes tich Coutt from the Baenerer of Russia ena wes distingelied for his Gide 
. " + | 4 “er s 4 ? 4 > ssla, 8 § s ad 
proportions of his sentences, his severe grandeur, and a powerful and enduring | It has many grand and striking expressions, but they are not of that artificial satis chaitiaien During his cides tc Giveion ho ciemer da Russian 
$ knowledge of the beauties of Nature. The structure of his periods is essen- | cast, which, in the latter, follow each other without mtermission, and form of Fimbessv want the eabheneets of the elite of the Nobility of both parties 
ey tially Homeric, and the frequency of heroic lines in his orations proves that poetry | " ’ ; ; 


That influence 
there lurked a 


exercised a graceful slavery over him even in his advanced years. 


: j 
is not confined to him alone; in all the speeches of antiquity 


the whole a consummate unity. 
Contemporary with Philip’s plans for the subjugation of Greece and the 
overthrow of her liberty, oratory assumed that distinctive character which rank- 


Sir William Beechy, R. A.—This distinguished artist died on Monday eve- 
ning last, having just completed his 86th year. He was admitted a student of 


; ? . . , the Royal Academy in 1772, and by constant application to his studies, and 
metrical arrangement. It is found alike in the passionate zeal of Lycurgus, in | ed not only above all past but all future eloquence. Why was this peculiar } hee Me : Py es, 
mt \ , | si “gee . . : I , | exhibiting his pictures in Somerset House, he acquired so good a reputation that 
the vehement invective of Dinarchus, in the chastened elegance of Andocides, | to Athens, and why did not the other Greek cities attain a similar perfection o- ' 
: , | ws Se he was elected an Associate of the Academy in 1793. Inthe same year he 
in the pure sweetness of Is#us, in the calm correctness of Isocrates, and the | The cause may be ascribed to the advantages which she possessed above all e E, . 
4 F , | , ; painted a whole-length portrait of Queen Charlotte, who honoured him by mak- 
*¥4 ar rumentative acuteness of Hy perides. Of all languages, none was better cal-| others in the number and excellence of her rhetorical schools. Where the a J 


culated to give effect to the dignity of the orator than the Greek. It not onl; 
affords the greatest possible latitude to the accumulation and composition of | 
words, but admits of so exquisite an arrangement of epithetical terms as to 
counteract wholly the prejudicial effect which is produced in other languages 
by the suspension or dilatation of words. 
presses, by the most artificial and elegant inflections, tenses, cases, and moods, 
through all their various changes—there are no harsh and inharmonious mono- 


Copious, rich, and powerful, it ex- 


parts of an oration were so well understood, and the science of eloquence so 


there must be great orators. With great deference, this 


| berty,”’ the nurse otf 


skilfully analysed, 


does not account for the cause—it may make good rhe 


orators 
enius, animates and ir 


able emulation, and a desire of excelling 


The cause lies deeper—Long nus has touched t 


ing him her Majesty’s portrait-painter. In 1798 Mr. Beechy painted a large 
equestrian portrait of his Majesty George III, with the Prince of Wales and 





oricians, but not good 
1e true reason. “ Li- 


llopes, excites honour- | 
| 


ivigorates Lhe 
All others you nay find among men 


deprived of liberty, but a slave never became an orator 


He is merely a pom- 


Duke of York, reviewing the 3d and 10th Dragoons, attended by Lieutenant- 
General Dundas, General Sir William Fawcett, and Major-General Goldswor- 
thy. This is the well-known and admired picture at Hampton Court Palace, 
and was considered the chef-d’euvre of the artist. The same year he was 
elected a Member of the Royal Academy, and had the honour of knighthood 


i 


syllables, distinct from the case or tense on which, in modern languages, the | conferred on him by the King, and this was the first instance of its being con- 


r ] ! 
us flattere nde lespotic governments, ornamerstal declamation ma . ’ : r . 
: alfa Y S etait doneats, Our '“snes id ine | pous flatterer ae ere 5 aera pre inay | ferred on an artist since Sir Joshua Reynold’s time. Sir William, soon after this, 
é signiheation of a word mainly depends ur may, might, would, or ought, flourish ; genuine eloquence is to be sought in the regions of freedom, where | aintad & @ of traits of the Roval Princesses for the Prince of Wales 
Ns are incorporated with the verb, instead of having a separate sound, the dual) the spirits of men have the freest play.”” This is very true—politieal liberty is aS a = a hs ” ee ee ; ig om 
: | pirits : / ‘ He was then employed to point whole-length portraits of all the Royal Family 


number partaking of the character of the other two, and distinct from each: | 
their middle voice possessing the acute and passive quality—the expressive 
aorists—a!! combined to give a charming and significant effect. In all these, 
modern languages are wholly deficient. ‘The French have recourse to the most 
extravagant circumlocution, before the sentiment is fully developed ; the force 
is altogether annihilated in the feeble profusion of words. Compared with the 
compact force of Demosthenes, the diffuse declamations of Mirabeau arc the | 
most tedious prosing. The English are far superior to the French in giving 
force and brevity to the expression, but both are wholly unable to imitate the | 
happy arrangement of the Greek. In Demosthenes, the hearer is made ac- 
quainted with the wishes of the orator, as occurs in the natural arrangement of 
his thoughts, first, with the immediate object in view, and after, with the contin- 
gencies—a disposition which in our language can be rarely employed without | 
ambiguity. We saw an instance of this not long since in one of Mr Shiel’s | 
speeches, in which the classical structure of his sentences—for Cicero he mani- 
festly assumed as a model—was wholly unfit for English ears. He could not 
have so spoken, or he must have been laughed at, for nothing could sound more | 

} 

' 

} 


} 





Strangely or strike less forcibly on the ear of a modern audience. The Latin 
admitted a similar distribution with the Greek ; it also expressed a sentiment 
perhaps with as much clearness, but there the resemblance ends. The energy, 
the grandeur, the sublime and daring flights of the Greek were wholly unknown | 
to and unattainable by it. Having such harmonious materials to work with, De- 
mosthenes wrought out of them a temple of Doric simplicity and severity, | 
finished with the most elaborate and highly wrought art, and has remained in all 
its striking perfection, an unapproachable model of perfection 

He was the son of an Athenian armourer, not of a common blacksmith, as 
Juvenal would lead us to believe. His father died 
to the care of his mother Cleobule. His 


1 ; 1 | 
delicate one, which had so strong an influence on his juvenile character, that he | 


in his youth, and left him 
early education was a refined and } 


the root and foundation of eloquence, but it is when that liberty is in peril that 
eloquence assumes a nobler form—it ts then that the orator 1s in all his pride 
of place—then a mightier field opens to his view. From what fountain could he 
draw a holier imspiration than the living one of patriotism? What more stir- 
ring motive to rouse him to exertion. than to avert the ruin of his country ? 
Everything conspires in lis favour —he conjures up past glory, and contrasts it 


with the present humiliation- -he forces his way into the heart of the citizen by 


lofty and indignant appeals to national honour ; and 
himself into a generous enthusiasm, and summon the spirits of men into action, 
so effectively as at Athens, where the remembrances of Marathon and Salamis 
were consecrated by an hundred temples, and h inded down to immortality in the 


triumphal songs of Alschylus ?’—{ To be continued) 
~ : 
Vaviceties. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS 

BY A REGISTRAR OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND 
4 LEGAL QUESTION 
“Don’t cry for a slap, if she’s angry, withdraw, 
“You know, my dear child, she’s your mother-in-law " 
“Yes, papa, that I know,” little Emily said ; 
*« But, dear papa, why was that law ever made ?”’ 
A MATERNAL UNCLE’S COMFORT 

‘‘ Sharp is spoiling his son ; he'll repent it one day 
1s own Way 





MARRIAGES. 


“No boy can do right who just has 
“Sharp's a rogue, my dear sir, and his son I would rather 


’ 


‘‘ Should have his own way, thanthe way of his father.’ 


FFERFNCE 


where could the orator lash | 


for the Gothic Palace erecting at Kew. There is also an apartment in Frog- 
more Palace which is decorated entirely with portraits by the same artist. Sir 
William was twice married, and had a large family, whieh he brought up with 
great care, most of whom survive their parent, and are respectably settled in 
| life. His son, Capt. Beechy, R. N., is well known as an experienced and me- 
ritorious naval officer. 
| The interment of the late Duke of Buckingham took place in the family 
vault at Wotton 
Covent Garden.—Yesterday eveuing the Queen, attended by her suite, ho- 
| noured this theatre with her presence. Her Majesty arrived shortly after seven 
o’clock, under an escort of the Life Guards, and was received by Mr Searle and 
| Mr. Notter, who had the honour of escorting her Majesty to the Royal box. 
| Her Majesty was received in the same enthusiastic manner as on Tuesday eve- 
ning at Drury Lane, which she condescendingly acknowledged by advancing to 
the front of the box and frequently bowing. The curtain was drawn up on the 
arrival of the Royal party, and ‘God save the Queen’ was admirably sung by 
the whole strength of the company. The Royal box and apartments were tted 
up with great taste and splendour, and the theatre, which w is crowded to the 
ceiling, presented a most imposing appearance when the house rose on the 
arrival and departure of her Majesty, and during the performance of the national 
anthem. The pieces commanded by the Queen were The Lady of Lyons and 
the last two acts of Rob Roy. Her Majesty appeared greatly delighted with 
the first piece, and frequently joined in the appla so repeatedly bestowed 
upon Mr. Macready and Miss H. Faucit, who seemed, in this instance to sur- 
pass themselves. At the conclusion of the entertainments, **God Save the 
Queen ” jesty, bowing gracefully to the audi- 
ence, retired, and was escorted to her carriage by Mr. Macready, who was pre- 
Majesty in consequence of his per- 


was again perlorme d, and her Ma 





THE MATRIMONIAL DI vented ‘ rthe honour o! receiving 

seemed rather to be cast in a feminine than manly mould, and from which his | Said Pry, “It is plain, she is br g your heart” formu ie first piece oil , , 

companions nicknamed him Battalus, a celebrated flute-player of that day. | (Whi n between man and wife m e{-making) 1n Omnibus driver fined for L Phe driver of the Highgate Omni 
Sut he soon laid aside this manner for a bolder and sterner one, into which he | “ That’s no odds,” cried poor S with his hand to the part, bus, No. 3,312, was charged at B reet Office, on Saturday with loitering 
was forced by that destiny which haunted him from his first apperance to “*Tis my head she is constantly breaking.” 0 yurney from that pla I am Court-road. Mr. Chester stated 
his last moments He had scarcely passed the days of boyhood, when he Sensations of a Balloon Ascent—Vauxhall Gardens,with all the people inthem yn Thursday last, he go the defendant's omnibus at Highgate it 
appeared as lis own advocate against the faithlessness and treachery of his| went down! ‘Tom lom—I cannot have deceived I speak from the | p eded very slow Britannia p iblic-house at Camden Town, 
guardian Aphob He was then only in his seventeenth vear Sume of the | evidence of my s¢ es, founded upon re oO! the fa Upon ea of the it stopped a co time, and was altogether three quarters of an 
bx sin Athens were opposed to him—his exertions were mocked with | three or four expe ita als of the | yt the ba O¢ € peo roing fro H eto Tottenham Court-road—a distance which 
malig lty—the unsoundness of his arguments—the imelegance olf s| plet de away ) with safet ( ri ou vent out ant could ‘ ced in less time 

ang Wa ye us stammering and awkwardness—were made the jest of his oppo- | thirty feet—then up they came again, and Ihere we sat quietly all t | Mr. Minshull fined the defendant 20s. and costs. 
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MAP OF THE DISPUTED TERRITORY ON THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
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AWARD OF THE KING OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
BECISION OF THE KING OF THE NETHERLANDS, IN RELATION TO THE DIS- 
PUTED POINTS OF BOUNDARY UNDER THE FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE TREATY 
OF GHENT. 
TRANSLATION.* 
William, by the Grace of God, King of the Netherlands, Prince of Orange, 
Nassau ; Grand Duke of Luxemburg, &c. &c. &c. ; 

Having accepted the functions of Arbitrator conferred upon us by the note | 
of the Chargé d’Affairs of the United States of America, and by that of the 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Great Britain to our Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, under date of the 12th Januazy, 1829, agreeably to the fifth 
article of the Treaty of Ghent, of the 14th December, 1814, and to the first | 
article of the Convention concluded between those Powers at London, on the 
29th September, 1827, in the difference which has arisen between them on ‘he 
subject of the boundaries of their respective possessions : | 

Animated by a sincere desire of answering, by a scrupulous and impartial de- 
cision, the confidence they have testified to us, and thus to give them a new } 
proof of the high value we attach to it: 

Having to that effect, duly examined and maturely weighed the contents of | 
the first statement, as well as those of the definite statement of the said differ- 
ence, which have been respectively delivered to us on the Ist of April of the 
year 1830, by the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America, and the Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of his Britannic Majesty, with all the documents thereto annexed in sup- 
port of them: 

Desirous of fulfilling at this time the obligations we have contracted in | 
accepting the functions of Arbitrator in the aforesaid difference, by laying be- 
fore the two high interested parties the result of our examination, and our | 
opinion on the three points into which, by common accord, the contestation is 


divided. 





‘ . } ‘ 
Considering that the three points above mentioned ought to be decided ac- | 


cording to the treaties, acts, and conventions concluded between the two Pow- 
ers ; that is to say: The ‘l'reaty of Peace of 1783, the Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation of 1794, the Declaration relative to the River St. 





the 29th September, 1829; 
that convention. 

We declare, that, As tothe first point, to wit, the question, which is the place 
designated in the Treaties as the North-we st angle of Nova Scotia, and what 


and Mitchell’s Map, and the Map A. referred to in 


Croix of 1790, the Treaty of Peace signed at Ghent in 1814, the Convention = 


are the highlands dividing the Rivers that empty themselves into the River St 
Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, along which is to be | 


drawn the line of Boundary, from the angle to the North-western-most land of 
Connecticut River. 

Considering, That the high interested parties respectively claim that line of 
boundary atthe South, and at the North of the River St. John; and have each 
indicated on the Map A. the line which they claim. 

Considering, That according to the instances alleged, the term highland ap- 
plies not only to a hilly or elevated country, but also to land which, without be- 
ing hilly, divides waters flowing in different directions; and that thus the cha- 
racter more or less hilly and elevated of the country through which are drawn 
the two lines respectively claimed, at the North, and at the South, of the River 
St. John, cannot form the basis of a choice between them 

That the text of the second Article of the Treaty of 1783 recites, in part, the words 
previously used, in the Proclamation of 1763, and in the Quebec act of 1774. 
to indicate the Southern Boundaries of the Government of Quebec, from Lake 
Champlain, ‘‘ in forty-five degrees of North Latitude, along the highlands 
which divide the Rivers that empty themselves into the River St. Lawren 
from those which fall into the 

Chaleurs.’ 


: : 
sea, also along the north coast of the Bay des 





That in 1763, 1765, 1773, and 1782, it was established that Nova Scotia | 
should be bounded at the nort 1, a8 lar as the western extremity « the Bay de 
Chaleurs, by the southern boundary of the Province of Quebec ; + this de 
*limitation is again found, with re spect to the Province of Quet the Co 


) f 


mission of the Governor General of Quebec of 1786, wherein 
the Proclamation of 1763 and of the Quebec Act of 1774, ha 
* Nors:—This is the American Official translation 





' 
That the treaty of G} 


| by the declaration of 
| 





also in the commissions of 1786, and others of subsequent dates the Governors 


of New Brunswick, with respect to the last mentioned Province, as well as in 
a great number of maps anterior and posterior, to the Treaty of 1783; and the 
first article of the said treaty specifies, by name, the states whose independence 
is acknowledged : 

But that this mention does not imply (implique) the entire coincidence of the 
boundaries between the two powers, as settled by the following Article, with 
the ancient delimitation of the British Provinces, whose preservation is not 
mentioned in the Treaty of 1783, and which owing to its continual changes, and 
the uncertainty which continued to exist respecting it, created, from time to 
time, differences between the Provincial authorities : 

That there results from the line drawn under the treaty of 1783, through the 
great Lakes, west of the River St. Lawrence, a departure from the ancient pro- 
vincial charters, with regard to those boundaries: 


That one would vainly attempt to explain why, if the intention was to retain | 


the ancient provincial boundary. Mitchell's map, published in 1775, and conse- 
quently posterior to the proclamation of 1763, and to the Quehec Act of 1774, 
was precisely the one used inthe negotiation of 1783: 

That Great Britain proposed, at first, the 
boundary of the United States; and did not subsequently agree to the propo 
sition to cause the boundary of Maine, or Massachusetts Bay, to be ascertaii 
at a later period : 


River Piscataqua as the Eastern 


ient stipulated for anew examination onthe spot, which 
could not be made applicable toan historical or admin } 

And that, therefore, the ancient delimitation of the British Provinces, does 
not, either, afford the basis of adecision : 

That the longitude of the North-we 
coincide with that of th 


‘ 
. > } * + ? 
1798, which indicated that River 





ae ] 
strative boundary : 


st angle of Nova Scotia, which ought to 
source of the St. Croix River, was determined only 


That the Treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation of 1794, alludes 
to the doubt which had arisen with respect to the River St. Croix, and that 
the first instructions of the Congress at the time of the negotiations which re 
sulted in the Treaty of 1783, locate 
St. John : 

‘hat the latitude of that angle is upon the banks of the St. Lawrence, ac- 


the said anvle at the source of the River 





cording to Mitchell’s map, which is ackno vledged to have re 
bined and official labours of t Treaty of 1783; whereas, 
| agreeably to the delimitation of the government of Quebec, it is to be looked 
| for at the highlands which divide the Rivers that empty themselves into the 
| River St. Lawrence from t fi 

That the nature of the ground east of the 


hose which fall into the sea 
mentioned angle not having 
been indicated by the Treaty of 1783, no arguments can be drawn from it to lo 
cate that angle 


negotiators of the 


before 


it one place in preference to another 

That, at all events, if it were deemed proper to place it nearer to the source 
lof the river St. Croix, and look for it, at Mars Hill, for instance, it would be 
| so much the more possible that the boundary of New-Brunswick drawn thence 


north-eastwardly would give to that Province several north-west angles, situated 
M 


farther north and east, according to their greater remoteness from Mars Hill, that | 


the number or degrees of the angle referred to in the Treaty has not been men- 
tioned 
| That, consequently, the noich-west 
having been unknown in 1783, and the 


angle of Nova Scotia, here alluded to, 
Treaty of G! having again declared 
mention of that historical angle in the Treaty of 1783 





} 

it to be unascertained, the 

, is to be considered asa petition of prin iple (petition de principe) aflording no 

| basis for a decision, whereas, if considered as a typographical point, having re- 
’ ’ 


ference to the definition, viz: ‘‘ that angle which is formed by a line drawn due 
| north from the source of the St. Croix River to the highlands,” it forins sim- 
| ply the extremity of the line slong the said highlands, which divide those Ri- 
| Vers that empty themselves into the Live St Law ence from those wl h fall 
ito the Atlantic Ox ." in ext nity whien reference to the north-west 
le of Nova Otla does cont r yascer and which s ( } 
tse to be found, « rt le rt d yvery of the line wh tisto tere 
I ‘ 
Lastly, that the arg s deduced sovert ty exercise 
ver e Fief of M over eM eve 
ing t such exe } 1 ‘ ‘ estior 
t seiticments OLiy Cmobra on the terri 





| the situation of the country 


yulated the com- | 


in dispute, and that the high interested parties have acknowledged the country 
lying between the two lines respectively claimed by them, as constituting a 
subject of contestation, and that, therefore, possession cannot be considered as 
derogating from the right, and that if the ancient delimitation of the provinces 
be set aside, which is adduced in support of the line claimed at the north of the 
River St. John, and especially that which is mentioned in the Proclamation of 
1763, and in the Quebec Act of 1774, no argument can be admitted in sup- 
port of the line claimed at the south of the River St. John, which would tend 
to prove that such part of the territory in dispute belongs to Canada or New- 
Brunswick. 

Considering, that the question divested of the inconclusive arguments drawn 
from the nature, more or less hilly of the ground,—from the ancient delimita- 
tion of the Province,—from the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, and from the 
actual possession, resolves itself, in the end, to these: which 1s the line drawn 
due north of the River St. Croix, and which is the ground, no matter whether 
hilly and elevated, or not, which from that line to the north-western-most head 
of Connecticut River, divides the Rivers that empty themselves into the River 


St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean? That the high 







interested parties only agree upon the fact that the boundary sought for must be 
determined by such a line, and by sucha ground ; that they further agree, since 
declaration of 1798, as to the answer to be given to the first question, with 
exception of the latitude at which the line drawn due north from the source 


of the St. Croix River is to terminate ; that the said latitude coincides with the 
ground which from that line to the north-western-most source 
les the Rivers which empty themselves into the Ri 


Atlantic Ocean; and that, 


extremity of the 
of Connecticut River divi 
ver St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
herefore, it only remains to ascertain that ground: 

That on entering upon this operation, it is discovered on the one hand: 

First, that if, by adopting the line claimed at the north of the River St. John, 
Great Britain cannot be considered as obtaining a territory of less value than if 
she had accepted, if 1783, the river St. John as her frontier, taking into view 
situated between the Rivers St. John and St. Croix 
in the vicinity of the sea, and in the possession of both banks of the River St 
John in tho lower part of its course, said equiy alent would, nevertheless be des 
troyed by the interruption of the communication between Lower Canada and 
New Brunswick, especially between Quebec and Fredericton; and one would 
vainly seek to discover what motives could have determined the Court of Lon 
don to consent to such an interruption. 





That if, in the second place, in contradistinction to the Rivers that empty 
themseives into the River St. Lawrence, it had been proper, agreeably to the 
language ordinarily used in geography, to comprehend the Rivers falling into the 
Bay of Fundy and Bay des Chaleurs with those emptying themselves directly 
into the Atlantic Gcean, in the generical denomination of Rivers falling inte the 
Atlantic Ocan, it would be hazardous to include in the species belonging to that 
class the rivers St. John and Restigouche, which the line claimed at the north 
of the river St. John divides immediately from Rivers emptying themselves into 
the river St, Lawrence, nor with other Rivers falling into the Atlantic Ocean, but 
alone ; and thus to apply in interpreting the delimitation established by a treaty, 
where each word must have a meaning, to two exclusive special cases, and 
where no mention ismade of the genus (genre) a general expression which would 
ascribe to them a broader meaning, or which, if extended to the Schoodiec lakes, 
tho Penobscot and the Kennebec, which empty themselves directly into the At- 
lantic Ocean, would establish the principle that the Treaty of 1783 meant high- 
lands that divide as well mediately as immediately, the Rivers that empty them- 
selves inte the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean 

a principle equally realised by both lines 





Thirdly : That the line claimed as the north of the River St. John does not 
livide, even immediately the Rivers that empty themselves in th River St 
Lawrence from the Rivers St John and Re stigouche, but only rivers that empty 
themselves into the St. John and Restigouche, with the exception of the last 
pa t of said line, near the rces of the River St John, and that hence in order 
o reachthe Atlantic Ocean. the Rivers divided by that line from those th 
mpty themselves into the River St Lawrence, each need two intermediat 

nels, tov e on I R ver wt John and the Bay of Fur ly, and 
River R it Bay des Chaleur 
f a it ca ot be ther ly ¢ | } ) f 
oh co reir 1 ended n 1783, toe 1 rt ] t the 
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S manemiemenieied seeenentiataes — 





south of the River St. John, that river, to which the territory in dispute is in | vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 


agreat measure indebted for its distinctive character, has been neutralized and 
set aside. 

That the verb “ divide ” appears to zequire the contiguity of the objects to be 
« divided.” 

That the said boundary forms at its western extremity, only, the immediate 
separation between the River Mettjarmettet, and the north-westernmost head of 
the Penobscot, and divides, mediately, only the Rivers that empty themselves 
into the River St. Lawrence from the waters ef the Kennebec, Penobscot, and 
Schoodic Lakes ; while the boundary claimed at the north of the River Saint 
John divides, immediately, the waters of the Rivers Restigouche and Saint 
John, and mediately, the Shoodic Lakes, and the waters of the Rivers Penob- 
scot and Kennebec, from the Rivers that empty themselves into the River St. 
Lawrence, towit : the Rivers Beaver, Metis, Rimousky, Trois, Pistoles, Green, 
Du Loup, Kamouraska, Ouelle, Bras St. Nicholas, Du Sud, La Famine and Chau- 
diere. 

That even setting aside the Rivers Restigouche and St. John, for the reason 
that they could not be considered as falling into the Atlantic Ocean, the north- 


| rections, repel invasion, and to repeal the act now in force for those purposes,” 


may, if in the opinion of the President of the United States the public interests 
require it, be compelled te serve for aterm not exceeding six months after the 
arrival at their place of rendezvous, in any one year, unless sooner discharged. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in the event of actual invasion of the 
Territory of the United States by any foreign power, or of imminent danger of 
such invasion discovered, in his opinion, to exist before Congress can be con- 
vened to act upon the subject, the President be, and he is hereby, authorised, if 
he deem the same expedient, to accept the services of any number of volunteers 
not exceeding fifty thousand, in the manner provided for in an act entitled “* An 
act authorising the President of the United States to accept the services of vo- 
lunteers, and to raise an additional regiment of dragoons or mounted riflemen,” 
approved May 23, 1836. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, in the event of either of the contin- 
gencies provided for in this act, the President of the United States shall be au- 
thorized to complete the public armed vessels now authorized by law, and to 
equip, man, and employ, in actual service, all the naval force of the U. States ; 





ern line would still be as near to the Schoodic lakes, and to the waters of the 
Penobscot and of the Kennebec, as the southern line would be to the Rivers 
Beaver, Metis, Rimousky and others, that empty themselves into the River St. 
Lawrence ; and would, as well as the other, form a mediate separation between 
these and the Rivers falling into the Atlantic Ocean : 

That the prior intersection of the southern boundary by a line drawn due north 


and to build, purchase, or charter, arm, equip, and man such vessels and steam- 
boats on the Northern lakes and rivers whose waters communicate with the 
United States and Great Britain, as he shall deem necessary to protect the Uni- 
ted States from invasion from that quarter. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the sum of ten millions of dollars is 
hereby appropriated and placed at his disposal for the purpose of executing the 





from the source of the St. Croix could only secure to it an accessary advantage 
over the other, in case both the one and the other boundary should combine, in | 
the same degree, the qualities required by the treaties : } 

And the fate assigned by that of 1783 to the Connecticut, and even to the St | 
Lawrence, precludes the supposition that the two powers could have intended to 
surrender the whole course of each river from its source to its mouth, to the share 
of either the one or the other : 

Considering, That, after what precedes, the arguments adduced on either side 
and the documents exhibited in support of them, cannot be considered as suffi- | 
ciently preponderating to determine a preference in favor of one of the two lines 
respectively claimed by the high interested parties, as boundaries of their pos- 
sessions from the source of the River St. Croix, to the north-westernmost head 
of Connecticut River ; and that the nature of the difference and the vague and 
not sufficiently determinate stipulations of the Treaty of 1783, do not permit to 
adjudge either of those lines to one of the said parties, without wounding the 
principles of law and equity, with regard to the other : 

Consideriug, That, as has already been said, the question resolves itself into 
a selection to be made of a ground dividing the rivers that empty themselves 
into the St. Lawrence from those that fall into the Atlantic Ocean; that the 
high interested parties are agreed with regard to the course of the stream de- 
lineated by common accord on the Map A., and affording the only basis of a 
decision. 

And that,therefore, the circumstances upon which such decision depends could 
not be further elucidated by means of fresh topographical investigation, nor by 
the production of additional documents : 

We are of opinion, That it will be suitable [il conviendra] to adopt as the 
boundary of the two states a line drawn due north from the source of the River 
St. Croix to the point where it intersects the middle of the thalweg (*) of the 
River St. John, thence the middle of the thalweg of that River, ascending 
it, tothe point where the River St. Francis empties itself into the River St. 
John, thence the middle of the thalweg of the River St. Francis, ascending 
it, to the source of its south-westernm ost branch, which source we indicate, on 
the Map A, by the letter X, authenticated by the signature of our Minister of 
Foreign Atfairs, thence a line drawn due west, to the point where it unites 
with the line claimed by the United States of America and delineated on the 
Map A, thence said line to the point at which according to said map, it coin- 
cides with that claimed by Great Britain, and thence the line traced on the 
map by the two powers, to the north-westernmost source of Connecticut 
River: 

As regards the second point, to wit: the question, which is the north-wes- 
ternmost head of Connecticut River: 

Considering, That, in order to solve this question, it is necessary to choose 
between Connecticut-lake River, Perry’s stream, Indian Stream, and Hall's 
Stream 





Considering, That according to the usage adopted in Geography, tho source and | 
the bed of the River are denoted by the name of the River which is attached to 
such source and to such bed, and by their greater relative importance when com- | 
pared to that of the waters communicating with said river 

Considering, That an official letter of 1772, already mentions the name of Hall's 
Brook ; and that inan official letter, of snbse juent date in the same year, Hall’s 
Brook is represented as a small river falling into the Connecticut: 

That the River in which Connecticut Lake is situated appears more con 
siderable than either Hall's, Indian, or Perry’s Stream; that Connecticut Lake 
and the two Lakes situated northward of it, seem to ascribe to it a greater 
volume of water than to the other thrce Rivers; and that by admitting it 
to be the bed of the Connecticut, the course of that River is extended 
farther than it would be if a preference were given to either of the other three 
Rivers 

Lastly, That the Map A, having been recognised by the convention of 1827, 
as indicating the course of streams, the authority of that map would likewise 
seem to extend to their appellation, since in the case in dispute, such name of Ri- 
ver, or Lake, respecting which the parties were not agreed, might have been 
omitted ; that said map mentions Connecticut Lake, and that the name of Con- 
necticut Lake implies the applicability of the name of Connecticut to the river 
which flows through said lake : 

We are of opinion, that the stream situated farthest tothe north-west, among 
those which fall into the northernmost of the three lakes, the last of which bears 
the name of Connecticut Lake, must be considered as the north-westernmost 
head of Connecticut River: 

As to the third point, to wit: the question which is the boundary to be 
traced from the River Connecticut, along the parallel of the 45th degree of 
north latitnde, to the River St. Lawrence, named in the Treaties Iroquois or 
Cataraguy : 

Considering, that the high interested parties differ in opinion as to the 
quostion—W hether the treaties re juire a fresh survey of the whole line of boun 
dary, from the River Connecticut to the River St. Lawrence, named in the 
Treaties Iroquois or Cataraguy, or simply the completion of the ancient provin- 
cial surveys, 

Considering, That the fifth article of the Treaty of Ghent of 1814 does not 
stipulate that such portions of the boundaries which may not have hitherto been 
surveyed, shall be surveyed ; but declares that the boundaries have not been ; 
and establishes that they shall be, surveyed 

That, in effect, such survey ought, inthe relations between the two powers, to 
be considered as not having been made from the Connecticut to the River St 
Lawrence, named in the.treaties Iroquois or Cataraguy, since the ancient survey 
was found to be incorrect, and had been ordered, not by a common accord of the 
two powers, but by the Provincial authorities 

That in determining the latitude of places, it is necessa ry to follow the prin- 
ciple of the observed latit ude. 

And that the government of the United States of America has erected certain 
fortifications at the plaee called Rouse’s Point, under the impression that the 
ground formed part of their territory—an impression sufficiently authorized by 
the circumstance that the line had, until then, been reputed to correspond with 
the 45th degree of North Latitude 

We are of omnion: That it will be suitable [il conviendra] to proceed to 
fresh operations to measure the observed latitude, in order to mark out the boun- 
dary from the River Connecticut along the parallel of the 45th degree of North 
Latitude to the River St. Lawrence,namced in the treaties Tro juois or Cataraguy, 
in such a manner, however, that, in all cases, at the place called Rouse's Point 
the territory of the United States of America shall extend to the fort erected 
at that place, and shall include said fort and its Kilometrical radius [rayon 

llometrique. } 

Thus done and given under our Royal Seal, at the Hague, this tenth 
day of January, in the year of our Lorp, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one, and of our Reign, the eighteenth. 








WILLIAM. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
(Signed) VersToL_k DE Soeien. 
* Thilweg—a German compound word—Thal, valley, and Weg, way. It means here 
the de epest channe! of the river. 





——— 
LAW FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE UNITED STATES } 
n act giving to the President of the United States additional powers for the 
defence of the United States, in certain cases, avainst invasion, and for othe: 
Purposes, I 
Be it enacird by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States | 
of America in Congress assembled, That t President of the | ed States | 
ve, and hereby is, authorised to resist an attempt ont part of Great B 
to enfore by arms, her claim to exclusive riscictic ove t t] t < 
State of Maine which is in dispute between the | ed States Great Bb 
t dtu it pirpose, to em yloy the naval! 1! tarv tore of the | 
s 1su 1 portions of the militia as may ¢ t advisab to ca 
2 And he it further enacted, That the n 3, when called into s 
United States by virtue of this acl, or of the act entitled An ac | 


provisions of this act ; to provide for which the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to borrow money on the credit of the United States, and to cause to be 
issued certificates of stock, signed by the Register of the Treasury, for the sum 
to be borrowed, or any pert thereof; and the same to be sold upon the best 
terms that may be offered after public notice for proposals for the same ; Provi- 
ded, 'That no engagement or contract shall be entered into which shall preclude 
the United States from reimbursing any sum or sums thus borrowed after the 
expiration of five years from the Ist of January next ; and that the rate of in- 
terest shall not exceed five per cent., payable semi-annually. 





Sec.6. And be it further enacted, That the snm of eighteen thousand dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for outfit and salary of a special minister to Great Britain : 
Provided, 'Vhe President of the United States shall deem it expedient to ap- 
point the same. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That in the event of either of the con- 
tingencies provided for in the first and third sections ef this act, the President 
of the United States shall be authorized to apply a part not exceeding $1,000.000 
of the appropriation made in this act to repairing or arming fortifications along 
the seaboard and frontier. JAMES K. POLK. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

WM. R. KING. 
President pro. tem. of the Senate. 
M. VAN BUREN. 


Approved, March 3, 1839. 


—— 
SECOND ARTICLE OF THE TREATY OF 1783. 

*“ Article II. And that all disputes which might arise in future on the subject 
of the Boundaries of the said United States may be prevented, it is hereby 
agreed and declared that the following are and shall be their Boundaries ; viz. : 
from the north-wes: angle of Nova Scotia, viz , that angle which is formed by a 
line drawn due north from the source of Saint Croiz River to the Highlands, 
along the said Highlands which divide those rivers ihat empty themselves into 
the Kiwer Saint Lawrence, from those which fail into the Artantic Ockan, 
to the north-westernmost head of Connecticut River; thence down along 
the middle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north latitude ; from thence | 
by aline due weston said latitude until it strikes the River Iroquois or Ca- 





| taraquy ; thence along the middle of said river into Lake Ontario; through the | 
| side which our limits do not allow us to quote; we shall however mention a 


middle of said lake, until it strikes the communication by water between that 
Lake and Lake Erie; thence along the middle of said communication into | 
Lake Erie; through the middle of said lake, until it arrives at the water- 
communicatfon btween that lake and Lake Huron; thence along the middle of 
said water-coimmnnication into the Lake Huron; thence through the middle 
of said lake to the water-communication between that lake and Lake Superior ; 
thence through Lake Superior, northward of the Isles Royal and Phelipeaux, | 
to the Long Lake ; thence through the middie of said Long Lake,and the water- 
communication between it and the Lake of the Woods, to the said Lake of the 
Woods ; thence through the said lake to the most north-western point thereof, | 
and from thence ona due west course to the River Mississippi; thence by a 
line to be drawn along the middle of the said River Mississippi, until it shall 
intersect the northernmost part of the thirty-first degree of north-latitude :— | 


| 


South, by a line to be drawn due east from the determination of the line last | 
mentioned, in the latitude of thirty-one-degrees north of the equator, to the 
middle of the River Apalachicola or Catahouche; thence along the middle 
thereof to its junction with the lint River; thence straight to fhe head of St. 
Mary's River; and thence down along the middle of St. Mary's River to THE 
Arvantic Ocean :— East, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the River 
St. Croix, from its mouth in the bay of Fundy to its source ; and from its suurce 
directly north to the aforesaid Highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into 
the Artantic Ocean from those which fall into the River St. Lavrence ; 
comprehending ali Islands within twenty leagues of any part of the shores of 
the United States, and lying between lines to be drawu due east from the 
points where the aforesaid Boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part, 
and East Florida on the other, shall respectively touch THE Bay or Funpy and | 
THE ATLANTIC OcEAN ; excepting such Islands as now are, or heretofore have 
been, within the limits of the said Province of Nova Scotia.” 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9 a 9¢ per cent prem. 


“NEM AIDIBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY MARCH 9, 1839. 





The subject of the Northeastern Boundary so fully absorbs public attention, 
that we may be pardoned for occupying a large portion of our paper with it. 


: 
We are the more anxious to do so, because the opinion so generally prevails 








that nothing can be said in behalf of the British claim. It is indeed, affirmed | 
and generally believed, that England is claiming what she knows is not her own, 
and that her designs are altogether dishonourable and even fraudulent ; but she 
is never dishonourable, and it is therefore but fair after we have heard so much | 


in favor of Maine, that something should be said on the other side. We shall | 
endeavour to do this as briefly as possible, and then refer our readers to the 
Award of the King of the Netherlands—a document we may remark, drawn up 
with great clearness aud impartiality—which w! found in the preceding 
col imns 

We must take it for granted, that all our readers who feel any interest in the 





matter, understand the preliminary fact of the case, viz that the difficulty has 
arisen from a misconstruction of the 2nd article of the treaty of 1783, made at 
Paris between Great Britain and the United States at the close of the revolu- 


tionary war. This article we insert above, as it may be necessary to refer to 


it in the course of the few observations we are about to make. It will be ob- 
served, that in tracing the boundaries it is declared—that the line shall com- | 
mence at the *‘ North-west angle of Nova Scotia, viz., that angle which is form- | 
ed by a line drawn due north from the source of the St. Croix river to the 
Highlands, along the said Highlands which divide those rivers that empty | 


themselves into the River St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic 


ocean, to the North-westernmost head of the Connecticut river,” &c. Under 
the Treaty of Ghent a Commission was appointed to run this line, and to ascer- | 
tain the true position of those Highlands, but unfortunately the British and 
American Commissioners disagreed, and the matter remains unsettled to this 


hour. The British Commissioners asserted that the Highlands commenced 
at Mars Hill, while the American contended for a range of hills one hundred | 


miles further to the north. These points will be found designated upon the 


map now before the reader | 
The cist of the case lies in a nut-shell. It is clear that the northwest angle 
of Nova Scotia of the Treaty, must be sought for at those Highlands which s« 


it 


g 
parate waters flowing into the River St. Lawrence and into the Atlantic 





Ocean. Now do the Highlands contended for by Maine at the north of the | 
River St. John, separate such wate gs? Cert y not. They separate waters 
flowing into the St. Lawrence, but not into t Atlantic, and consequently a | 
aim re juisition of the treaty is nprov led By a reference tot nap it 

seen. that t rivers whi t ( yf t eH e th 

R co e, W tot Bay of ¢ ie S np 
( ) ) Fundy N r part of 8 Into 
\ ( re those lo ex ( ea the true 

( by the treaty B Ma a ints, this 

} sthe Bays of Cha | Fundy ultimately reach tt? 

Atlantic, they must be considered as the Atlantic itself. ‘This is geographi 


ly incorrect ; the Bay of Fundy is the Bay of Fundy, and nothing more ; 
so is the Chesapeake. As well might we call the Baltic and the Mediterranean 
the Atlantic Ocean, but if we did so, what schoolboy would not correct us? 
Besides, the terms of such an important instrument as a treaty cannot be so 
loosely construed ; every word must bear its true and precise meaning and no- 
thing more. No expounder of law can possibly say that the general term 
** Atlantic Ocean,” means and comprehends every bay, inlet, and gulf that may 
ultimately flow into it. If so where is the utility of giving such bays, inlets, 
and gulfs distinctive names at all? But the treaty itself settles this point, for 
it makes a clear and broad distinction between the “ Atlantic” and the “ Bay of 
Fundy,” this is visible to any one who will peruse the 2nd article inserted 
above. The east iine it says shall be drawn “along the middle of the Saint 
Croix from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy ;” and that all islands shall be com 
prehended and given to the United States lying within twenty leagues of the 
coast, where the aforesaid boundaries between Nova Scotia on the ove part and 
East Florida on the other, shall respectively touch the Bay of Fundy AND the 
Atlantic Ocean.” Now here the negotiators of 1783 have drawn a clear dis- 
tinction between the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean, which is imme- 
diately fatal to the claim of the State of Maine, for the Highlands designated 
by her do not separate rivers falling into the St. Lawrence and into the Aflan- 
tic Ocean as prescribed by the treaty, but rivers emptying into the St. Lawrence, 
and into the Bay of Chaleur, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Bay of Fundy. 
A treaty must be construed like an Act of Parliament or an Act of Congress, 
and no such latitude of construction could be given as claimed by the State of 
Maine to any legislative act whatever. 








But the American diplomatists fortify their position by citing the boundaries 
of the Province of Quebec, as set forth in the Royal Proclamation of 1763 and 
other British documents. Such citations would certainly be useful if it were 
apparent that the negotiators of the treaty of 1783 intended to make the south- 
ern boundary of the province of Quebec form one part of the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia: but no such evidence appears—on the contrary the strongest pre- 
sumption exists that neither party intended to carry the line north of the St. 
John. If it had been the intentior. to carry the north line to the southern ex- 
tremity of the Quebec Province, why was it not so specified? The Royal 
Proclamation above mentioned was then extant, and perfectly well known to 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jay, and it is inconceivable that they should 
have been silent on such an important point had it been their intention to car- 
ry the line into that vicinity. But say the jurists of Maine, behold the simi- 
larity in the words of the Treaty and of the Proclamation. The latter says 
the line shall cross the River St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain in 45 de- 
grees north latitude, pass along the Highlands which divide the rivers that 
empty themselves into the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the sea, 
and along the north coast to the Bay of Chaleur.” Here the single word sea 
makes an important difference, and clearly indicates the distinction to be drawn 
between that comprehensive monosyllable in the Proclamation and the more 
li:nited term “ Atlantic Ocean,” employed inthe treaty. The “ sea’”’ means the 
ocean in general ; the ‘“* Atlantic,” the Atlantic in particular—the one is compre-~ 
hensive,the other distinct and limited,and upon this point the whole question turns. 

A vast number of collateral arguments are brought forward on the British 


few of the more prominent. 

If we are to be governed by the treaty, it is impossible to depart from its 
strict letter ; and if it be found that the words of the instrument are incom- 
patible with the geographical delineations of the country, and that neither par- 
ty can satisfactorily establish its line—it follows that a new one should be 
adopted by mutual and friendly agreement. It was with this view of the case 
that the King of the Netherlands recommended a compromise, and designated 
the St. John and the St. Francis as the basis of that compromise. It was also 
in accordance with this same friendly spirit that the British government, only 
a few months sinee, offered to make an equal and exact division of the whole 
territory and take one half—an offer in our opinion most just, most rational, and 
in the highest dégree expedient. 

The north-west angle of Nova Scotia of the treaty was conventional, rather 
than geographical, and the treaty prescribed the mode of finding and fixing that 
angle. ‘The American Commissioners of 1783 first proposed as a houndary the 
river St. John, from its source to its mouth, and if this had been agreed to, 
where would the north-west angle of Nova Scotia have been then? Of what 
utility would have been the southern boundary of Quebec in that case? Surely, 
if it had been the settled purpose of the negotiators to fix irrevocably the north- 
west angle where the western line of Nova Scotia intersects the southern li- 
mits of Quebec, the treaty could not have been silent upon a point of such mo- 
ment. The hing of the Netherlands pointedly alludes to this defect. 

The British Commissioners refused to surrender the whole territory washed 
by the river St. John, because the demand was exorbitant, and the American 
Commissioners abandoned it for the same reason. Now can it be supposed, as 
the award remarks, that England would consent to give up more land to the north 
of the St. John than at the south, especially when such surrender cut off her 
communication with Canada? Such an arrangement never could have been 
meant or intended by either party. 

In the Preliminaries of Peace, entered into in 1782, we find the following i— 

“It is agreed to form the Articles of the proposed Treaty on such principles of 
liberal equity and reciprocity, as that partial advantages (those seeds of discord) 


| being excluded, such a beneficial and satisfactory intercourse between the two 


countries may be established, as to promise and secure to both perpetual peace 
and harmony.” 

Now look at the map, and see if the boundary as claimed by the United States 
corresponds with this injunction. Does this line yield no partial advantages to 
Maine,—those “‘ seeds of discord?” 

Let any candid person draw a line from the city of St. John to the city of 
Quebec, and see if it describes a good and sufficient boundary to Great Britain. 
The American Commissioners of 1783 would not have asked for such a line, 
nor would these of England have yielded it, and consequently it cannot be im 
conformity to the true intent and meaning of the treaty of that date. 

The whole question has been submitted to an impartial arbiter—the King of 
the Netherlands ; that monarch has investigated it, and given his award, which will 
be found in this day’s impression. This award the State of Maine refused to 
be bound by, although England, notwithstanding it gave her the smallest por- 
tion, expresse d her willingness to accede to it. 

There was no reason to suppose that his Majesty of the Netherland was unduly fa- 
vorable to England, for at that period a hostile English fleet was at his door, en- 
deavoring to dissever his kingdom, which was ultimately done, and Belgium 
wrested from hin 

We have made these remarks for the purpose’of showing that England has 
some justice on her side, and is not acting the fraudulent part that is repre- 
sented. The position assumed by the State of Maine, and in part by Congress, 
places Engla d in a painful situation. The whole territory 's insisted on, and if 
Great Britain vields it, she cuts herselfoff from Canada, end renders herself inca- 
pable of sending succours during the winter to her loyal population in 
those provinces, and thus place in imminent jeopardy their safety. Are the 
United States, then, prepared to force on England the dire alternatives of war 


lor the loss of Canada? We hope not, most fervently, especially when the 
| matter in dispute is comparatively of little v ilue, and of doubtful title We 
trust that the sober good sense of the American people will calmly examine this 
| matter, and enable the President and his Cabinet to present to England some 
less obnoxious alternative. Let the case be once more referred to a third power, 
lot moderation and justice guide the councils of both nations, but never let 

nen is dred people a rain imbue their hands in each other's blood. 
* * We have copied the Act of Congress authorizing the President to accept 
rvices of 50 090 volunteers if necessary, and appropriating funds for their 
It would apr by a letter from Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth, that he 
has re ed the who ter to his government Accounts from the frontier 
are pe iL. and notwithstanding troops are assembling in New Brunswick, we 
‘ rehend any collision at present. ‘The 36th are on their way to St. 

, Holifax, and the Lith from Canada 


i L. yverpool steamer will sail this day at 2 P M 
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GIVE ME THE NIGHT. 
A Song, sung by Mrs. Shaw and Miss Romer—the Poetry by W. Edwards Staite, Esq.; Music by Joseph Philip Knight. New York, Millet’s Music Saloon, 375 Broadway. 







Give me the night! the calm beautiful night! When the 
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green earth repo - sesin heav’ns own light; Whenthe moon and the stars keep their 

















a - bove, And me is awake, save the spirit of love! When vi - sions of me - mo - ry 
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Give me the night! the calm beau - tiful night! 
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vi - sit the Like dreams of the which too soon must depart, Andthe soul fondlydwells onthe scenes of delight, 















































Give me thenight! thecalm _ beautiful night! 
























































Spirit of love in yon Isles of the blest, And breathe all thy tenderness, loveliness, there ! Yet the soul lingers still o’er the scene of delight ; 
Where the bright and the beautiful ever have rest ; Though the tear will escape as the heart heaves a sigh, Give me the night! the calm beautiful night! 
Spread thy wings o’er the earth now so smiling and fair, __And thoughts all too deep for emotion reply, _ _Give me the night ! the calm beautiful night ! 
- NEW WORKS. BUCK AND ROYC E, DENTISTS. | ARL vc EDO NU LLI PEAS. The eubeesinee often te his customers a new, very 
. iy | warf, and Productive Pea, called the Cedo Nulli, which will be found on trial to be 
The Harpers have just published in 2 vols. “‘ The Prince and the Pedlar, or | o- ae ae - 8 Ss os anne ete | the best early Pea in use—are ready for the table by the 26th May. Shouid be planted 
A Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, | the moment the frost is out of the ground, Price 50 cts per quart. Also a variety of early 


” > > > - > 
the Siege of Bristol,” a novel, by the author of the gong srchant’s —— kK jad y meme) ee | in Barepe, base lev wy pe) | Cabbages, Caulifiower, Brocoli, Lettuce, Frame Radish, Melongenao, Fgg Plant, Squash, 
ter, &c. Also, ‘The Merry Tales of the Three Wise en of Gotham, sg? Pepper, Tomato, &c. suitable for hot beds the present and ensuing months 
Tr, a y : , | observing the dental operations of Dr. J. B. Buck {by whom the business in New York London Split Peas for soup, Embden Grotts, Oat Meal, Bird Seed of every sort, fine 
forming No. XV. of the complete works of Mr. Paulding. 


| will be principally conducted) he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find hima | Canary song birds, female do, breeding cares, &c. 
Messrs. Carey and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have reprinted from the Bri- foo ae ee SS Dec23-3m. Feb 23 3t GEORGE C. THORBURN, 11 John st 























tish copy, “ The Memoirs of Charles Mathews,” from which we have made so | | PHILADELPHIA BAZAAR. = Suvseriotions received for the New York Albion, Emi NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
¢ o) 
. . , re . ‘ To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
many extracts—it is the most interesting work of the kind that we have read | Rage JOHN eae Tal Chostut Street This line of packets wil] hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
for a long time. , bess aaiiaealiadiata —— ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
jes . . rr T a Poors s th » Ist, 10th, and 20th, i 7th, 17 

Also, “ Gurney Married,” being a sequel to Gilbert Gurney. The readers | ; ; New York to Bristol. eal podtee nnn ig steed waligs Y, tow ge pay and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 

of the Albion are well acquainted with this excellent and interesting book. STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from ticle Days of Sailing from 

> : ‘it 7 j ; JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. | York. London, 

We have omitted to mention the publication by the same firm of an admira- | Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : St. James, W H.Sebor, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 117, 
ble edition of Oliver Tiist in a large ociavo form, illustrated with all the ori- = eke York. te ty ne n 10, r 3, = 18, nF af Say ", a 2, 
3d March. 1 Apr adle ’ ’ . 2U, >t ty , Ne 7, 

ginal plates, executed in the best manner. 18th May. 12th June. ae Chameite, . Feb. R June A Oct. ay oa. 2 * 
. . . - . st . r 1g . Cha ick, | * , rv , “ Oo, 7, # 7, «& d 
We have received a very neat little book published by Edward Walker, 112 auth August dist September Quebec,” [Fc Hebara, | “ 20, 90! 90) April 7, Aug. 7) Dec. * é 
Fulton-st., called “ My Niece, or the Stranger’s Grave ;”’ it is a fine specimen 19th October l6th November. Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, March}, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “6 17, “ 17, 
: see , Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c —In main Saloon and Cuddy Stute-rooms, 35 Samson, |R. Sturges, SS a ae oe ms ~ By 
of typography, and embossed muslin binding. We have not yet had an oppor- | oyineas, ($163 33). in tore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1.10 President, : J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
. bam (8 Ba a pen byte ave gh tc Tweed pwetgi bets an disat ante ston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 437, 27, (37, 

unit rusing » tale. | ($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No se-ond class or steerage pas Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, I ¢ 7, 7, 7 
tunity of perusing the sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage | Toronto, | R. Griswold, “6 “8 * 1] 8 a « SF, 


Westminster, G. Moore, oq, “ @, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


ENNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR— Made to order and for sale wholesale These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and retail. and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 


| apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
| 

A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNISON, | SATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. | bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outw ward, for each adult 
| 
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{March?2. ] 





March 9 300 Broadw ay. rhe steam ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 tons burthen and 468 horse power. The days of | and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cap 
amen’. sailing of the above ship are appointed as follows :— tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsib le for any letters, parcels, or pack 
From New York, From Liverpool, ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

9th March. 20th April. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street. 








y M. H. MAXWELL, Counsellor at Law,is appointed Commissioner for the States 
of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, N. Hampshire, Massachusetts, Penn- 


sylvania, Georgia, Alabama, North and South Carolina, and Territory of Florida. 18th May pists sete wt 






































W.H. M. will examine witnesses under commissions. Address to him ates * any part 1, thirty-five euineas ($163 33 the s * a 5 — ——_— —— —~ ee = 
of the U. States. M.9-2t.* Pg, aye a he eg saa mor stones w No pa Is nae ciameees’ taken NEW YORK AND “ys ER phys 1. PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
—— yf oe ‘ og : _ : The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! 
F dren und ds s . ( 
EPOSITORY OF ARTS, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers re spectfully announce | Children under 13 and se-vants half pric ti is sl | have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of ove ry 
to the public and love ra of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- - ° —— - ak on oie ‘ca so hy @ ~ by lett month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz ‘ 
I « e y a Pre 2 a gs ez ; Passage ig y sonaily 0 J tte ) : 
ments for the i seeeietien of the most ople md hg inglish and French engravings as soon as (Feb ” BGS OF IGIERS, SpPly PSTSonAey AM. BEI L & CO., 28 Pine st. New York | Ships. Captains. seed of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
publis sondon pric 7 19%.) ABM, L 192 st. ; raat, yoo 
Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Novi, Mar. 7, |Aug. 98, Dee'as April 25 
ot coed. pencils, drawing paper, &c. e. The trade supplied at the lowest ROM New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the St. Andrew, Thompson, | “1, “ 8, © 18,en. i, Jan. 1, May 1, 
wholesale s ahs year Orpheus Bailey, eon “KH = Bi %:: Fa Me 
New York, Dec. 15th, 1838, DAVIS & HORN. Ship U TIC A, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Jst January, May and Rencies,” Collins, | @ 95. “ 25. “ 95) 4 13, “ 13. on 
- ‘HE HUMAN EYE. ee ee rey ot From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. Cambridge, | 1. Bursley, jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April l,j “ 19, « 19, “ 49, 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice hip CHARL ES C ARROLL, Ww. L see, master, from New York on the Ist February, June Independence, | E. Nye, oe, * %. * 7,| * 25, © 96 “« 95, 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. Virginian, | 1. Harris, “ 13, * 13, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June |, 
rs td ee of nflammation to the must complic ted diseases. . Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novembes. Oxford, | J. Rathbone, 7 2 at) See se a Oe 
waren id with the powerfal optical 1 mr ctentrdng eae ted by Dr. E., by which | From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. Siddons, | Britton, “oe -* ae se =e Uw 
wget . ee Merce Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August North America | Hoxie, |Sept. }, Jan. 1, May 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
he can aetect sue sughtes* indication of disease or weakness of that organ Glasses fit- cnet es ’ - | 2 dae ~« ’ ’ J 
4 1) to the articular ‘detect. Rew ¢ and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. Roscoe, . C. Delano, + 4? oe MS * BB * BD 
od (as usual) So She pe ae ee... imam i) af BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. Sheffield, iF. P. Allen, | “ 13° “ 13, “ 13,|Nov. 1 March}, July 1, 
UPPER CANADA. Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO Europe, A. Cc. Marshall.) en. ie . Bie |. Be ‘ 7 * 4%, 
In Chancery. ———- | Depeyster, Baw 95, “so, * oi « 13, “ 433, “ 13, 
Monday the twenty eighth day of January in the second year of the reign of her | NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. Columbus, le ropper, jOct. 1 Feb. 1, Junel,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 1839 From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre en the Ist, Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, “yy, * %, * 7 2 Oe. © Ge « & 
Between Henry Hagarty, Complainant, | 8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1; April 1, Aug. }, 
r and | packets, the subsCribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. South America, Barstow, | om *F* HK © 9.) “ _..* 4 
James Thomas Tomlins and another, Defendants. | Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre Garrick, |N. B. Palmer, |“ i “* @, 25,| * 13° “« 73, “ 13, 
Upon motion this day made unto this Court by M~. Hitchings being of counsel for the York. | England, 1B. L. Waite, \Nov. 1, Mar. 1, july i. | « 19, “ 19, “ 18 
above named Plaintiff, and it ee the Tent ion of this court by affidavit, that | Louis Philippe, jJ. Castoff, | Nov 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. J April 16, Aug. 8, These ships are all of the first class, a ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
the above named Defendant. James ~aW —— 1, yd out of the Jurisdiction of | Sully, D. Lines, 24, me 16, July 8) “ 6, May 1, 16, | tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
this Court, in or near the city of New York inthe United States of America: It is or- | surgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8, 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Sept. 1, | and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 
dered that the said Defendant do cause his eg o be entered with the Registrar | Rhone, J.A. Wotten, ‘* 16, April 8, “ 924) Feb. | ee 2 & | Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, p3I- 
of this Court, and notice thereof to be served on Mr, Jolin Bristowe of the city of To- | Duch. d’Orleans,!A.Richardson,| “* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June 1, “ 16 | cels or packages sent by them, unless re gular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
ronto, the selicitor of the said Plaintiff within four ooo from the date of this order, and Ville de Lyon, {¢ . Stoddard, jJan. 5, “* 24, “ 16,) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. J, | Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, Engls al “ 
* in case of his appearance that he do cause his answer to the said Plaintiff's Bill of co n- | Francois Ist, |W. W. Pell, ‘“ 16, May 8, “ 2%, Mare _—. - = = | Orpheus, and Cambridge, G OODHU E & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, 
plaint to he filed. and an office copy thereof to be served on the said Plaintiff's solicitor. | Emerald, W. B. Orne, “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8, 8, July 1, 16, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
at or before the expiration of the saidfour months. And ot Cefault thereof the said Bill | Silvie De Grasse,|I.. Weiderholdt/Feb. 8, “* 24, “ 16) “ 16, ‘ 6, Nov. l Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
of Complaint may be taken as confessed by him. And it is further ordered thatthe said | Poland, C. Anthony, ir * 16, June 8, a 24 | April . =~ k. 4 ROBERT KERMIT.N.Y. 
Plaintiff do forthwith cause this Order to be published in a certain newspaper pu i | Albany, J. Johnston, jr “ 624, Oct 5 * 63 * 8, Aug. 1, “ T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
at the said city of New York, commonly called or known by the name of ** The A "| These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegapt a Mt Agents for ships Shakspeare. Independence Releeggee © Geo. Was! neton, 
And that such publication be continued at least once in each week for we | tions for passengers ,comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, ime | GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
succession during the said four months. d Se - | cluding wines ind stores of every descriptior Goods sent to either of the subscribers a | WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeo! 
Entd. W. H. Bt is WILLIAM HEI BURN. | New York, willbe forwarded by theur 5 a -kets. free of all charges except the expenses 9¢ Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
John Bristowe, Sol. for Pig Regist j tua ly incurred ( BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON , 22 Broad-st , COLLINS & €o.. New York 
Toronto. Feb 23-St WM. WHITLOCK, Jr46 South-st. WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpo? 


